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Force, Dollars, and Democratic Good Will 


UILDING and maintaining the necessary force to 
keep the peace involves the settlement of two 
yressing current issu€s: a temporary selective service 
draft and Universal Military Training. While we be- 
ieve that it is our duty to strengthen our forces as soon 
as possible, we are convinced that it would be folly to 
enact hurried legislation which would lump these two 
actions in one national defense program. 

We do not believe that Universal Military Training 
meets either present or future needs. John Henry 
Martin, a former consultant to the joint Chiefs of Staff, 
presents the case against Universal Military Training 
in the current number of Look magazine. He says, 
“Universal Military Training or, to call it by its older 
more honest name, conscription, would be the most 
expensive military delusion this nation could undertake.” 
Martin, who made a study of Universal Military Train- 
ing for the navy, points out that it would take a hundred 
and eighty thousand professional military men annually 
to carry out the project. This he regards as too ex- 
pensive in the light of the need to have these professional 
men themselves given more and more technical train- 
ing. He likens the process to that of requiring our few 
top atomic scientists to teach elementary physics to 
high school children. Further, ‘“‘To give every able- 
bodied: young man in the United States elementary 
combat training will be wasting such training on more 
than seventy per cent of these men in terms of their 
function in any future war.” The expense’ of this uni- 
versal military training program will be so great that 
funds for research and intelligence will be crippled. 
In this connection, attention is called to a sentence of 
the report of the President’s Advisory Commission 
on Universal Military Training, “Universal training 
should not be undertaken at all unless the citizens of 
this country understand that it has a value only as a 
part of a program which will demand the expenditure 
of a much larger proportion of our national income than 
we have ever allocated for national defense in time of 
peace.” 

Finally, Mr. Martin points out that universal mili- 
tary conscription has been tried for generations in 
Europe and has not prevented war. 

For these and other reasons, we certainly do not 
believe that Universal Military Training is the answer 
to our present need. We are convinced that the need 
can be met by re-enactment of a temporary selective 
service program, providing, of course, we meet the 
other and not less important conditions for maintaining 
a just peace. : 


The free peoples of Europe need economic aid as well 
as military assurance. By the time this is in print, it 
is likely that that aid will be on its way. Dollars and 
military backing together, however, will not be enough. 
Taken together, and supported by aggressive demo- 
cratic good will, economic and military force has a 
chance to achieve a just peace without the horror of 
another world war. Without democratic good will, 
all other efforts will fail. 


By democratic good will, we mean that concern for 
the rights of individuals which is the historic ideal of 
American democracy. Active concern for the dignity 
and value of the individual begins with our own home- 
grown minority problems. Civil and social rights for 
Negroes and other racial minorities in this land must 
be guaranteed and made secure else peace and democ- 
racy is not safe anywhere in the world. That this brings 
us right up against a bitterly controversial situation 
in contemporary politics does not change the fact that 
this is a problem that calls for speedy and just solution 
in the United States of America as surely as it does in 
Europe or Asia. 

In the second place, democratic good will requires 
that we see to it that governments that receive aid from 
the United States are not corrupt and that they do not 
oppress any of their people. We do not believe that such 
conditions would constitute unjustifiable intervention 
and we are convinced that they might well prevent 
future trouble. As a case in point, we would be unalter- 
ably opposed to including Franco Spain in the Western 
European block of nations aided by us. Compromise 
with totalitarian Spain would be too high a price to pay 
for bringing another country into the western group. 

Finally, the hope of future peace depends, in part 
at least, on scrupulously fair dealings with Soviet Russia. 
No, we are not joking! It matters not how unfair 
Soviet tactics are, we must still deal openly and honor- 
ably with Russia. More than that we must keep the 
door to friendship constantly open. We must not allow 
ourselves to be harried into a hate Russia state of mind. 
We must remember that the Russians are a great people. 
Not even the tragic circumstance of their present im- 
perialistic leadership should blind us to the fact that we 
seek not the destruction of Russia, but the safety and 
peace of all the world. 

In all of our efforts, we must keep always in view the 
ultimate end of the struggle: a world in which the United 
States and Russia and all the world live together in 


peace. 
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A JOB FOR HOME AND CHURCH 


FORMER Colonel in the United States Army, who 
had come up from the ranks and had much expe- 
rience both in training men and leading them in combat, 
was commenting on what makes a good soldier. He said 
that again and again he had seen demonstrated the fact 
that the “tough” boy of poor church and community 
background was not nearly as good a soldier as the lad 
who had had sound church and church school training. 
This squares with what lawyers and judges and 
others with court experience say about young folk in 
civilian life. The boys and girls, who are privileged to 
grow up in churches, Scout Troops, 4-H Clubs and so 
forth, are very seldom in trouble with the law compared 
with those youngsters who do not belong to these char- 
acter training institutions. 

This all adds up to the inevitable conclusion that 
religious education of children is not a minor affair but 
a major necessity for a healthy society. 

To help meet this necessity, communities and states 
developed programs of religious instruction in connec- 
tion with the public schools. It was hoped that this 
instruction, in addition to the regular Sunday work of 
the churches, would help solve the problem of rising 
juvenile delinquency. In the past we have opposed this 
“weekday” religious education because we _ believed 
that it crowded the children and did not add enough by 
way of instruction to be significant. We also frankly 
feared that weekday religious education in the schools 
was a dangerous instrument that helped break down our 
necessary separation of church and state. 

The Supreme Court in its recent eight to one decision 
in the Champaign case ruled that religious education in 
the public schools is unconstitutional. We are in agree- 
ment with the court’s opinion even though that opinion 
is not entirely clear in parts. It can be and will be 
cleared up. 

Now the important job of religious education of 
children has been put right back where it belongs, in 
the home and the church. We believe most strongly 
that if parents and churches exert themselves to set up 
a program of religious education in which the church 
school and the home are active partners, we can give 
our children training far superior to any that can be 
given in released time weekday school classes. 


INDIA .BUILDS NEW HOMES FOR MINERS 


N impressive plan for the better housing of coal 
miners is going forward in the province of Bihar, 
under the leadership of Jagjivan Ram, Minister of Labor. 
Experimental houses have been set up, and construction 
of the first seven hundred fifty has been ordered. These 
will be part of two township units, which in all will 
total 11,500 dwellings. In Bihar and elsewhere, the 
program calls for the eventual building of fifty thousand 
miners’ houses. 

The Coalmines Labor Welfare Fund, a government 
agency, has opened fourteen demonstration centers in 
coal mining areas for women’s welfare. In these centers, 
instruction is given in handicrafts and other subjects, 
as far as possible by visual techniques. The goal is 
practical training and, at the same time, cultural 
development. Women are being taught to run shops 
where miners’ families may buy consumer goods at less 
than market prices. The women’s section also runs a 
mobile motion picture unit, for free shows to the miners. 

(W. P.) 
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AN IMPORTANT AREA FOR UNIVERSAL! 
EXPANSION 


WHILE we were in Washington recently, we \ 
driven out to nearby Virginia by a friend. ] 
ten years since we last visited the national Capital 
its vicinity. We were greatly impressed by the deve 
ment of residential sections around Washington s 
we last saw the area. These are not temporary villa 
They will stay put for generations to come. 

Here, it seems to us, is a natural place for expan: 
of liberal religion, specifically, Universalism. In 
heart of the capital city we have a fine church minist 
to by an aggressive and competent leader, Dr. Bro 
This church could serve as the administrative and su 
visory center for several new movements in the Dist 
of Columbia, Maryland, and Virginia. 

Dr. Brooks and his people cannot do the job al 
If the National Memorial Church and the officer: 
The Universalist Church of America could work ot 
long-range plan, and if that plan were reasonably finar 
by the Five Year Program Committee over a perio 
years, we could have some new and virile Univers: 
churches in this important part of our country. \ 
not? 


JAN MASARYK 


AN MASARYK went to his death rather than pe 

the communists to use his name to further t 
purposes. In so doing he not only did the honor 
thing but also struck a blow for freedom in his I: 
We went to hear Masaryk in Cambridge two years | 
At that time, he quite obviously believed that it 
both possible and desirable for Czechoslovakia to 
operate with communism. He was genuinely en 
siastic over the role of his country as the bridge betv 
the East and the West. 

The betrayal and death of so genial and lovak 
man is tragic indeed. But it would have been far r 
tragic had he acquiesced in the situation. We tt 
God for his courageous act. -It will strengthen 
inspire the Czech people in the battle for freedom w 
they one day will finally win. Masaryk’s democ: 
soul goes marching on. | 


OUR BASIS OF FELLOWSHIP | 


| 


i 

EARLY a century and a half ago, Hosea Ba 

our first systematic theologian, laid down) 

basis for liberal religious fellowship when he said| 
we agree in brotherly love, there is no disagreement! 
can do us any injury; but if we do not, no other ai 
ment can do us any good.”” There is both encourage} 
and caution in that dictum for this fellowship of lik 
surrounded by a world of those who say “Believe| 
or else.”’ | 


A KIND WORD FOR ORGANIZED RELIGI 


M” all of the criticism of organized religion 
reads these days, it is pleasant once in a whi 
note a kind word for the churches. Rabbi Israel ¢ 
stein, preaching in New York recently, called org, 

religion in America ‘the most forward looking 
structive social force of any organized religious for 
the world.”” As many and as serious as are the just# 


criticisms of organized religions in our time, w 
. 2 q 
think the Rabbi is right. | 


THE CHRISTIAN LE, 


illiam Wallace Rose 


the dead to life?” 


ey laughed at Paul as a simpleton when he 
addressed this question to Agrippa, the Roman, in 
|nis famous trial at Caeserea. They thought him mad to 
ibelieve that he had encountered the living Christ on the 
‘Damascus Road. It was to his persecutors and detrac- 
jtors, a thing incredible, indeed, that God should raise 
ithe dead to life. 

Now St. Paul was no simpleton, nor was he mad as 

his enemies tried to make him out to be. No keener 
imind ever grappled with the problems inherent in the 
tdoctrine of the immortality of the soul. The fifteenth 
»chapter of I Corinthians shows that mind at work on the 
problem. 
| First, Paul draws an analogy between personal sur- 
vival and what goes on in the seed. Except a grain of 
wheat fall into the earth and die, it can have no life in 
itself, he says. We all know that. The very seed you 
'sow must die as a seed before it can come to life in plant 
or flower, It is not incredible, then, that God should 
raise the dead seed to life. It is a commonplace fact. 
_ Then Paul draws another analogy from the nature of 
man. He says, ““Though the outward man perishes, 
the inward man is renewed day by day.” We all know 
that. Every one of us dies daily; hourly. The outward 
man wastes away, is sloughed off, and yet renewed. The 
human body is like a river, always emptying into the 
sea, yet never emptied... 

Paul here anticipated the findings of biology, namely, 
that cell structures replace themselves continually. 
Bone and tissue serve their purposes, drop away, and 
yet are replaced by identical bone and tissue. The pro- 

cess is completed, we are told, once in every seven years. 
Which means that a person of fifty has had at least 
seven wholly new physical bodies. It is not incredible, 
then, that God should raise the dead cell to life. It 
is an everyday experience. 

Finally, Paul draws an analogy from man’s non- 
physical body. He says, ‘“‘There is a natural body and 
there is a spiritual body. Howbeit, that is not first 
which is spiritual, but that which is natural. The first 
man is of earth, earthy; the second man is from heaven.” 

Paul’s language is obscure, but we know what he 
means. 

Where, for instance, is the seat of memory or of the 
affections located in the body? Who can put his finger 
on the place of sudden inspiration or of creative genius? 
Where is the wellspring of ideas and ideals? 

You say— in the mind? And where is the mind? 
For instance; you are listening to words; mere sounds that 
die in an instant. Yet they project images on your 
mind. They do things to your emotions. They give you 
ideas as substantial as a house. And you may say 
suddenly, “‘I see it all clearly now.”? Or you may say, 
“I don’t see it at all.’’ Who is doing this ‘“‘seeing,”’ or 
this “not seeing?” Not your brain, surely. That is 
merely a transmitter and receiver; as dead as your radio 
when the broadcasting station goes off the air. No, it 
is the self, the ego, something not of flesh and blood, 
something spiritual. The soul! 

So it is not incredible that God should raise the 
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Why should it be judged a thing incredible that God should raise 


he Hope of Immortality 


Acts 26:8 


WM. W. ROSE 


drooping spirit of man from ignorance, fear, discourage- 
ment. It is a daily miracle: And so, asks Paul, why 
should it be judged a thing incredible that Jesus rose from 
the. dead? Or any man, for that matter? When all 
about us in the soil, and deep within us in body and 
spirit, the thing is happening. This was Paul’s convic- 
tion on which he staked his life; out of which he built 
the church. For remember, early Christianity did not 
sweep the world as a new system of theology or morals 
or ethics. Christianity first swept the ancient world like 
a contagion because it offered men what they craved 
most; a deathless hope! And to this day, our Christian 
faith makes its greatest contribution to life not in the 
form of an argument but an announcement—Cnhrist is 
risen! And because he lives, we shall live also! And 
the resurrection of Jesus is so in character with similar 
phenomena in other fields as to leave us wondering, as 
it left Paul, not how anyone can possibly believe in 
immortality, but how anyone can disbelieve! 

Well, the disbeliever we have with us, even as in 
Paul’s day. He is the skeptic. We can pay him the 
respect due his sincerity by examining some of his 
objections to the doctrine of personal survival. For 
they are objections only, not convictions. There is no 
heat or light of power in unbelief. Nobody ever founded 
a movement on the thesis that life ends in a hole in the 
ground. Men will argue the point, will stoutly defend 
it but will never build a cathedral to it or suffer martyr- 
dom for it. Moreover, I have yet to meet a skeptic who 
was not eager to have his objections overruled, if it 
could be done. So let me state the nature of these 
objections and rule them out with facts. 

Generally speaking, the objections of the skeptic to 
the hope of immortality are those of the apostle Thomas, 
who doubted the resurrection of Jesus at first, and would 
not be convinced until he had put his finger in the nail 
prints on the body. In short, objections raised by the 
evidence of the physical senses. The skeptic refuses to 
believe something he cannot see, touch, hear, smell or 
taste. And you cannot prove immortality by any of 
these tests. Of course, you cannot prove a host of 
precious values by these tests. And life lived within the 
confines of them would be a horribly limited and prosy 
affair. For instance: you have a friend. Have you 
ever seen that friend? Really? You have seen your 
friend’s semblance, the form but not the soul. And it 
is the soul that you love. Is your friend old or young, 
strong or frail? It makes no difference in your affections. 
You love a person not aform. Personality is a combina- 
tion of traits; such as responsiveness to ideas and tastes, 
a sympathetic understanding, humor and they like: 
These are forever beyond the reach of the physical 
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senses. Suppose that friend suffers a crippling, deform- 
ing injury? Does that make any difference in your love? 
It is not the body but the spirit you love. Suppose that 
friend is far away, and you do not see him or her for 
months, years. Does that make any difference? Sup- 
pose your friend crosses the ocean, as so many have in 
recent years; it still makes no difference. Many of us 
here today are living intimately every day with friends 
and loved ones out of sight. Are they any less real to 
us because we cannot see them or hear their voices? 

Suppose, then, that friend crosses death, as so many 
have? Death is out of sight. Death is away for good. 
But only away from the eye, not from the heart. And 
which knows more about the issues of life and death, 
the eye or the heart? So let the skeptic be not too 
positive about accepting only the evidence of the physical 
senses and rejecting the immortality of the soul because 
the soul cannot be weighed or measured or quantitatively 
analyzed. By any quantitative test, your dearest 
beloved would boil down to an assortment of chemicals 
that can be bought over any drug store counter for a 
few dollars. 

No, the soul is real, and more independent of the 
body than we think. It lives in a body as a man lives 
in a house. It wears a body as a man wears a coat. It 
plays the body as a musician plays his instrument. Yes, 
it bows to the infirmities of the body, the body’s weak- 
nesses and hungers. But it can put the body under too, 
anytime there is need to rise above the infirmities, 
weaknesses and hungers. And it does so, time and 
time again. 

Is the final freedom of the soul from the body at 
death an incredible thing? Would not the incredible 
thing be this, that at death the soul is not free to leave 
its outworn shell by life’s unresting sea? 

You apprehend then the direction of our thought. 
There are some matters in this world which we reason 
out and come to conclusions. There are other conclu- 


Individual Commitment is the 


sions we do not reason out at all. We just know in ¢ 
bones. These are borne in upon us. We do not sear 
for them, they search for us. They come to us out 
nowhere. They are the mighty convictions whi 
require neither argument nor elucidation. They spe 
to us in broad daylight, like the voice Paul heard on t 
Damascus Road. And among these is this univer 
conviction or persuasion or hope that death is only 
incident in life. 

Now which of these two sources of knowledge shot 
we trust in this matter of immortality? The things 
know through the five senses? Or the things we jt 
know by a kind of sixth sense? Easter itself gives 
the answer. 

Some here will wish, I know, for more speci 
information about death and the hereafter. There 
none to be had. Even Jesus would only say, “I go 
prepare a place for you.” Here is where faith in H 
must play its part. It is like going along a strange roe 
You do not know what lies beyond the next ber 
But you are not afraid to take the turn, for the road 
pressed hard by the feet of those who have gone cor 
dently before you. And now that you are out of sig 
of those who come after you, they must believe. 

When I was in the Devon country of England so: 
years ago, we heard of a quaintly beautiful little terrac 
town called Clovelly, which just had to be visite 
“Where is Clovelly?” we asked a native, after we h 
gone some way. “I don’t know exactly,” he answen 
in hesitation, ‘‘but yonder is the road to take you thers 

Where are the dead? we ask. Nobody knows exact 
But faith is the road that takes us to them. Faith 
the border station where the trails run out and st¢ 
where all our deductions and doubts about life 4 
death end, and where trust begins. Let that tr} 
begin here and now. Let us say boldly, It is not a th. 
incredible that God should raise-the dead to life. Ii 
inevitable! 


Core of Religious Practic 


Albert F. Ziegler 


eee religiog is, for the most part, a strange 
combination of (1) people no different in belief from 
the traditional churches, who wandered in not knowing 
the implications of their adopted faith, and (2) people 
in revolt against the traditional view of religion. The 
first group has worked to maintain the liberal institu- 
tions, suffering intermittent periods of confusion as the 
liberalism waxes and wanes. The second group works to 
strip religion of its ambiguous supernaturalism and 
direct its energies into the area of social betterment. 
The emphasis on a social rather than an individual 
religion began, strangely enough, in the revolution of 
Calvin, and is a continuing manifestation of the capital- 
ist system. It will never lead a revolt against that 
system. 

Religion centering in a social gospel can protest 
against injustices. It cannot fire its people to act against 
them. It permits a deadly indifference to individual 
inadequacies, has almost forgotten the concept of per- 
sonal sin. It ridicules the interest of traditional religion 
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in the vices of individuals, not because they are not s} 
but because they are such small sins! Its emphasise 
social concerns was needed but, continued to the exi 
sion of personal purity, it becomes a revolt agaj 
religion itself, in favor of a narrow, barren secularii 
The pendulum is already swinging back. 


Individual commitment is the core of religious pj 
tice. We should never quarrel with the personal religi 
dedication of the orthodox sects. At most, we can q 
tion only their expression of the object of the com 
ment. Any real social progress now can be made onl 
individuals whose hearts are on fire with religious fer 
any continuance of a purely rational movement ae | 
Our need now is not for tolerance, morality, or brot? 
hood, but for sacrifice. 


“© the lukewarmness and negligence of our own « 
dition! that we so quickly decline from the an 
fervour . . . Daily ought we to renew our purpose, 
to stir up ourselves to fervour, as though we had fo 
first time today entered the religious life . . .” (Th 
a Kempis). ' 


THE CHRISTIAN LEA 


eward Hiltner 


HE high complexity of modern life presents an 
added challenge to the ministers of Christ’s 
religion. Two new sciences in particular should affect 
their attitudes and their practice as they seek to serve 
the sick, the worried, the erring, and the apparently 
ost,” writes W. W. Judd, Executive Secretary of the 
Council for Social Service of the Church of England in 
Canada. The recent bulletin of the Council is devoted 
to a reconsideration of pastoral ministry today. 

His editorial foreword in the bulletin continues: 
“Modern social science is a recognized necessity in our 
twentieth century civilization. The Church’s ministers, 
if they would be effective today, must know about the 
Social Services and Government aids of all kinds and 
they must work with the agency workers. Each min- 
istry has much to contribute to the other. 

“The other new developing science is psychology, 
with its departmental associate, psychiatry. The min- 
istry of the Great Physician has always known something 
of the spiritual and moral elements of human problems 
-and of the relationship of those problems to health, to 
the total integration of human beings, and to social 
living. 

“Our divinity students require more special training 
than most of them are getting in the approach to all 
‘health problems. There is great need in our Church’s 
ministry for specialists. 

' “The Pastoral Ministry is, in a sense, rightly or 
wrongly, on trial today. Two things at least are neces- 
sary, a knowledge of the Social Services of the day and 
special training to enable the clergy to take advantage 

of (and to get in right focus) certain laudable elements 
of the work of modern psychologists and psychiatrists.’ 

R. E.G. Davis, Executive Director of the Canadian 
Welfare Council, calls attention to four types of prob- 
lems with which social welfare is concerned: health, 
economic need, human behavior and recreation. He 
includes a statement on the prophetic function of the 
church. 

With regard to health, Mr. Davis believes, ‘‘there 
are certain responsibilities which the Church must con- 
tinue to carry.’”’ Because of ‘“‘the close relation which 
exists between health and wholeness of life,’’ the Church 
must at least make its voice heard in terms of principle 

if not of policy. For some time to come pastoral care 
will at times need to include even material aid to the 
sick. The main function of the clergy in illness is, how- 
ever, to give ‘‘emotional support and spiritual succour.”’ 

Not all instances of economic need are yet being 
handled by qualified agencies. ‘‘So long as this remains 
true the clergy must continue to deal personally with 
the needs. But the job should be well done in line with 
good casework practice.’”’ On ‘Shuman behavior” Mr. 
Davis recognizes that some clergy can often do “a real 
treatment job,’ but that they need to learn when and 
how to call on specialists in emotional problems. ‘‘Recrea- 
tion,”’ he continues, “will always continue to for man 
important part of the Church’s program,”’ and he cites 
the value of family recreation in particular in its relation 
to the Church. 

In the same bulletin Howard W. Buchner of Trinity 
College, Toronto, discusses the church and the mental 
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Canadians Re-Examine Pastoral Care 


hygiene movement in the Vernon-Woods Prize-Winning 
Essay for 1947. Based largely on the observations of 
specialists rather than the author’s own work, his report 
nonetheless furnishes a suggestion that theological 
students are thinking seriously about their redefinition 
of the pastoral function. While placing emphasis on the 
curative and healing power of the gospel as mediated to 
meet individual need, Mr. Buchner emphasizes, ‘‘If we 
learn one great lesson from modern medicine. it is their 
science of prevention. The priest’s work will be more 
effective if he is conscious of the right use of teaching, 
worship and personal contact in their psychological 
aspects.”’ The Christian religion, he decides, is beyond 
question full of power to help and heal. The real ques- 
tion is how these resources ‘‘can be made available and 
dispensed to those who need them.”’ That is the task of 
the pastoral ministry. 

As a symbol of its concern for improved training for 
the pastoral ministry, the Canadian Council in Novem- 
ber established an item in its budget for three annual 
clinical training scholarships for theological students, to 
be rotated year by year among Anglican theological 
colleges. The training is to be undertaken at present 
under approved clinical movements in the United States. 
Possibilities of initiating similar training in Canada are 
also being explored. 


Has it Ever Happened | 
to You? 


OME months ago I was waiting for a train on a plat- 
form of a busy railroad. On both sides trains were 
arriving and departing. The platform was crowded 
with people running, rushing, it seemed almost every- 
one was anxious to get somewhere ahead of some body 
else. 

My attention was attracted by a group of three well 
dressed people—a girl of about 19 and her parents. The 
first glance revealed nothing unusual. Then I noticed 
the girl’s face—her eyes bore no expression, her face 
was twisted into a senseless grin. She was an idiot. 
Clinging heavily to her father’s arm, she sought instinct- 
ively help and protection against a world, that was not 
hers. 

I looked at the parents. They looked young, attrac- 
tive, intelligent and refined. But their faces carried an 
inscription of endless grief, the kind that never leaves 
but hangs as shadow. 

Months have passed, yet I still see the father’s arm 
around his daughter. The vision seems to grow clearer 
while in church, during a prayer. It is often in the 
sermon, in the music. 

Has anything similar ever happened to you? If it 
has, turn to that vision when you are called to make an 
important decision, turn to it when you have to sacrifice 
some part of yourself for some body else, turn to it and 
think how deeply someone may be in need of your love. 

Turn to it when you find it‘hard to be a Christian! 


Adrian Marmor. 
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Hosea Ballou On Free Will 


Clinton Lee Scott 


The purpose of this paper is to recall the importance which Hosea 
Ballou, in the development of his theology, gave to the doctrine of 
divine sovereignty as bearing upon the theories of man as a free agent. 
The aim is neither to present arguments in support of the doctrine, 
nor to attempt to discredit it. It is rather to point to the curious fact 
that while Ballou is credited not only with the creation of the first set 
of systematic Universalist ideas, but also with having driven the Uni- 


tarians into open declaration of their non-trinitarian convictions, 
his theology, aside from its Unitarian emphasis, has been given scant CLINTON LEE SCOTT 
attention even within the fellowship which most elevates him. 


WHY we have not accepted Ballou’s theology, I am 
not prepared to say with any degree of proof. 
But this we know, that Ballou did not find among his 
Universalist contemporaries an eager acceptance of his 
views. Indeed, while his intellectual vigor, and mission- 
ary zeal commanded a generous degree of recognition, 
‘he was regarded as a bit peculiar by those of his fellows 
who were reluctant to move too far or on too many 
points from the entrenched orthodox positions. Then, 
when sufficient time had elapsed for a fair appraisal of 
his points of view, the theological climate had changed, 
and Universalist thinking went in directions leading 
away from the distinctive emphasis of his theology. 
Another possible explanation of the acclamation of the 
prophet but the rejection of his teaching, offered for 
whatever it may be worth, is that the controversy over 
the Restorationist movement and the misinterpretations 
of Ballou’s alleged ‘death and glory” ideas threw into 
imbalance an estimate of his teachings and tended to 
obscure the more important outlines of his theological 
system. 

At any rate, Hosea Ballou developed the only dis- 
tinctive system of theology that to date has been pre- 
sented to the world as Universalism. 


I 


The bed-rock upon which Ballou built his structure 
was the absolute sovereignty of God. God’s sovereignty 
is not only absolute, but all-pervading, reaching into all 
conditions and circumstances, and leaving no small part 
of the universe, inclusive of man, untouched and un- 
controlled by his comprehensive plan and purpose. He 
might have paraphrased the statement in the gospel of 
John, ‘‘All things are ordered by him, and without him 
is not anything ordered that is ordered.”’ God, then, is 
the only infinite power in life. For the forces called evil, 
there is no room in Ballou’s scheme. 

“There can be no such thing as real evil in the uni- 
verse,” he said. “If real evil be something that ought 
not to be, in respect of all the consequences which attend 
‘it, I cannot admit of its existence; for I cannot conceive 

_of any productive cause whatsoever, that can be, strictly 
speaking, limited in its consequences.’”’ The theory that 
there are forces within man, or working through man 
resulting in sin is unequivocally ruled out in the infinite 
power of God. That which popularly goes by the name 
sin cannot be a thwarting of the infinite will, but is only 
a violation of a law which conscience has adopted. If 


God could be thwarted by man’s trangressions, then his - 


intention would be thwarted, and His designs defeated 
or aborted. Such a power on the part of evil, in the world 
or in man, undermining or sabotaging the divine 
intention would cancel out of the world the infinitude of 
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God and make Him a contending power against co 
peting forces, something less than absolute, and the 
fore not God at all. 

Thus, man has no freedom, in the sense of choice 
do otherwise than has been ordained by the divine w. 
Man has no freedom that God has not given him for t 
fulfillment of an overall purpose, and no power by t 
exercise of which he can defeat the intent of God. Wh: 
ever man has that he chooses to call freedom by whi 
he wills any of the happenings in his life is part of t 
divine will. 

Ballou’s absolutism with reference to the reach of t 
divine will, was in no less measure applied to the divi 
Soodness. Since God is totally good, and his immanen 
entire, all that is, bears the image of his goodness. E 
is finite and, within the totality of good, a Iimited goc 
Sin is simply that behavior which comes of the imperfe 
knowledge men have of moral good. 


To attribute to sin any larger or more importa 
qualities than this, is to place restrictions upon t 
divine sovereignty and to presume that man has t 
power to nullify the principle of goodness operative 
human affairs. Man has no such power. If God ga 
man a freedom of will which in turn produces sin, G 
who is all in all was the original cause of sin, a theory : 
consistent with the principle of divine absolute goodne 


Had Ballou stopped here, with the principle of 
wholly good God possessing an irresistible power throug 
out the world, he would have left his system open 
serious attack on the grounds that God in such a syste: 
dealing with this kind of a world, could not produce fre 
our elemental human material a responsible and mora 
sensitive creature. Moreover, that man would be or 
a puppet manipulated for the entertainment of | 
creator. But the system is made complete by the ; 
sistence that God knows what he is doing. Indeed, th 
in his infinite wisdom man’s moral evolution is provid 
for in the discipline by which man acquires knowled 
necessary for his soul development. In the over-all pl 
pose 1s a wisdom, not less than the power and Soodne 
possessed of God. His wisdom is infinite, but man, c 
of his less than perfect wisdom does the less good. TI 
less good, however, has a utility in the present, temper 
ary evil which in the divine wisdom contributes to t 
ultimate purpose which is entirely good. | 

There is, admittedly, a lag in man’s desires in re 
tion, to his knowledge of the good, but it is the wise p 
of the Creator to provide for this, since God himself d 
not desire anything to happen which he knows will 
happen. It is in this area between man’s desire for 
lesser good, and his conscious choice of the more gq 
that the educative process takes place. As man co 
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| discern the good, he will do it, for his transgression is 
itirely within the area of faulty judgment. 


II 


| This, according to my understanding, is a fair sum- 
ary of Ballou’s views on the subject of free will. It is 
‘s conviction that there can be none, and to admit man 
) a free agent is to deny the sovereign will of the uni- 
srse. In this matter, Ballou went to the extremist limit 
| the imagination in a theory which outruns the Calvin- 
\tic sovereignty which is inevitably limited by the con- 
nding forces of evil. It was something more and more 
exorable than Augustine’s doctrine of “Irresistible 
.’ Augustine never quite accounted for the exist- 
fice of evil, but Ballou ruled it out of the universe as in- 
patible with the power, the goodness, and the wisdom 
* God. 
John Stuart Mill, perhaps, came nearer to the doc- 
jine of Ballou in his attempt to explain the doctrine of 
ecessity as applied to cause and effect in human action. 
ill sensed the danger in ruling out of consideration man 
sa free agent, but thought that the misleading associa- 
on of necessity with irresponsibility might be overcome 
Vy bringing the whole matter to focus upon the operation 
f man’s desires. This is precisely the point at which 
pallou comes to grips with the problem of man’s respons- 
bility to know what is the good. Ballou believed that 
aan would do the good when educated to recognize it. 
(Although our character is formed by circumstances,”’ 
ote Mill, ‘our own desires can do much to shape those 
ircumstances.’” Mull thought it would be a blessing if 
ae doctrine of necessity could be believed by all regard- 
ug the character of others, and disbelieved regarding 
Neir own. 

The problem of the presence of evil has plagued the 
und of man from ancient times and usually has been 
ssolved by the dualism explained in the garden of Eden 
pisode, or as dramatized by the Greek plays of Eurip- 
Jes. To hold to the doctrine of an altogether beneficent 
rod whose intentions are honorable, and to accept him 
s the author of the goodness manifest in life is to leave 
ut of the world scene rather considerable areas of life. 
‘he author of the main body of the book of Job while he 
assed the ball back and forth a good deal among Job 
nd his critics really ‘never put it in the basket, but left 
: to the later commentator who resolved the matter in 
he epilogue in a not too convincing manner. 

_ Milton, wrestling mightily with the same problem in 
aradise Lost makes God himself seem to feel that the 
uccess of Satan in perverting man needs some defense of 
lis Own position in order to keep intact his justice and 
visdom. This he does by disclaiming all responsibility 


Or man since he created him with free will to withstand . 


emptation. Adam did not have to eat the fruit, he said, 
inless he chose to do so. God’s defense of the dual 
ature of man, Milton expressed in the lines, 


‘Freely they stood who stood, and freely fell who fell.’ 
‘They themselves decreed their own revolt, not I.” 


III 


I have suggested that the Universalists moved away 
rom the position of Ballou on the issue of free will. But 
he issue has reappeared more than once. It reappeared 
mder dramatic circumstances when Lyman Abbott, 
uccessor to Henry Ward Beecher in the Plymouth 
-hurch, was invited to speak at the Universalist (General 
sonvention in Boston in 1899. Dr. Abbott chose to 
peak on the topic, ““Why I Am Not A Universalist.’ 
Tis address was later published in The Outlook maga- 
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zine of which he was editor, and in The Universalist 
Leader. His address drew from Professor William G. 
Tousey of Tufts College a reply in the form of ‘“An Open 
Letter to Dr. Lyman Abbott.” This open letter not only 
brought a rejoinder from the editor of The Outlook but 
precipitated discussion in The Homiletic Review, and 
in other religious periodicals. The original address, 
together with some of the more important reactions to it, 
was printed by The Universalist Publishing House in a 
small book entitled, The Problem of Human Destiny 
As Conditioned by Free Will.” 

Dr. Abbott’s attack on Universalism was confined to 
the doctrine of universal salvation, and his objections 
were based solely on his belief in human free will. He 
brought no new arguments to the issue, but restricted 
himself to the familiar objection that the individual is a 
free agent, and, because he is free to choose between 
good and evil, he may not only choose the evil now, but 
may continue to do so forever. Virtue consists, the 
argument runs, in choice by a will which cannot be 
coerced. ‘““The ultimate fact in human life is the freedom 
of the individual will,’ said Abbott. “I know that I can 
choose the good, and therefore I can choose the evil.” 

Professor Tousey, while he takes a stand less explicit 
than Ballou on the matter of free will, denies an uncondi- 
tional liberty. He adopts ‘“‘a determinism as respects the 
final destiny of men and the ultimate ends of creation; 
and a freedom which, although restricted and suitably 
safeguarded against irretrievable disaster, is nevertheless 
genuine.’’ According to Tousey’s argument necessitated 
action is predictable; but this does not mean that pre- 
dictable action must be necessitated. In the details of his 
life, man has a measure of free will which, when exer- 
cised, precludes necessitation of conduct within limited 
areas, but there are other factors bearing upon human 
conduct which affect the will of man in such a manner as 
to give to volition not only force but also direction. 
Under the persuasiveness of a good God who knows what 
he is doing, man, while his destiny is not fixed by divine 
fiat, is nevertheless impelled by the forces playing upon 
his will ultimately to choose the way of salvation. 
Teleologically, the argument is in essential agreement 
with Ballou. 

Another point which brings Tousey into proximity 
with Ballou is the provision for the discipline by which 
man comes to krow the way of salvation. Man’s will is 
not a dissociated thing; it is an ‘expression or function of 
a highly complex personality in which the feelings, the 
intelligence and the moral judgment are always opera- 
tive; a personality subject by nature to new reactions 
under changing environments, susceptible to new im- 
pressions, access'ble to new lights, and forever haunted 
by ideals which with tireless persuasiveness lead the way 
through revolutions of disturbance to an orderly and 
consistent life.” 

If this is true, we may rule compulsion of the will 
out of the issue, but we substitute for it effective controls 
which reduce freedom pretty much to the point of 
Ballou’s claim of its non-existence. 

Now, if these speculations which have been important 
in the history of Universalist doctrine have any con- 
tinuing value, it is quite worth while to note that al- 
though Ballou and Tousey take somewhat different 
paths on the way to the affirmation of Universal salva- 
tion, they both come to the fork in the road where they 
must take the one marked “‘divine will” or the one 
marked ‘“‘human will.” Both take the “divine will’’ 
road. Tcusey, while he appears to be generous in con- 
ceding to this opponent a measure of free will for man, 
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yet marshals his arguments for universal salvation in 
such a way as to admit of no ultimate blocking of the 
divine will in bending the spirit of man to divine purpose. 

Even in the method of salvation the two minds meet 
in accord. Whether we take the reasoned way of Tousey 
or not, we seem to be led inevitably back to Ballou’s 
position. The only escape from this position appears to 
be the acceptance of a limited God, or the acceptance of 
the traditional Christian dualism, in accounting for the 
existence of evil. Ballou says, ‘If the creator has given 
man a free will which may result in what is not designed 
by Him, the Universalist has no ground on which his 
doctrine can be maintained.”’ Again, if man has a free 
will which “he cannot avoid using, then he is governed 
by the strict law of necessity.” 


IV 


Universalists generally have had little inclination to 
follow Ballou all the way in his break with Christian 
dualism. It is remarkable that even though his position 
as the father of modern Universalist theology goes un- 
challenged, some of his most distinctive doctrines are 
scarcely known and little shared. It is almost as if there 
were a conspiracy of silence regarding these teachings, or 
as if his spiritual children were a bit ashamed of his 
radical ideas. His own son in biography makes no men- 
tion of his father’s stand on free will. Eddy in his two 
volumes makes reference to the issue of free will only 
once and then in connection not with Ballou but with 
another and little known minister who raised the issue 
at the Philadelphia Convention in 1790. Safford’s 
biography gives the details of the Restorationist issue, 
but not a word about Ballou’s theory of free will. Only 
Whittemore deals with the matter at length, and one 
would guess shared Ballou’s views on this subject. 

It is an interesting speculation what place Univer- 
salists might have taken in the American religious scene 
had the extremely unorthodox theology of Ballou pre- 
vailed. I know of no other theologian who has dealt so 
radically with the problem of evil and the sovereignty of 
God in overruling the ways of man. The field of specu- 
lation regarding man’s will generally has been left to the 
philosophers who have chosen to deal with man either on 
the strictly human level, or have taken the problem into 
the field of materialistic determinism. Kant, with his 
theory of man’s opportunism in acting in accord with his 
immediate happiness, states a principle elaborated by 
Ballou and integrated with his logical system. But 
Hume, regarded by many as saying the final word on 
the relation between liberty and necessity, left the matter 
pretty much as he found it. If human actions be bad, 
the attribute of perfection ascribed to deity must be 
withdrawn and he must be acknowledged as the ultimate 
author of evil in all his creatures. This is a matter, says 
Hume, beyond the power of philosophy to deal with. 
But Hosea Ballou, unschooled in the classics, a Bible 
theologian, with a mind unspoiled by the confusions of 
the artificial theologies of the schools, dealt with it, and 
gave us the first, and to date the only comprehensive 
system of Universalist religious thinking. 

John Coleman Adams has said, ‘‘Bye and bye, when 
there shall be an unprejudiced study of the sources of 
American religious thought in the nineteenth century, 
Ballou’s name will be rescued from the obscurity into 
which it has been permitted to lapse, and he will be 
recognized as the great forerunner of the faith of the 
twentieth century.” This prophesy has not yet come 
true,' butiif it"ever does, I suggest that it will be possible 
only, by facing squarely Ballou’s*pronouncements on the 
two issues dealt with in this paper. 
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Oppose Them Both 


William C. Kernan 


UR attention is properly called to the divisi 

tactics of fascists in America to weaken ¢ 

Unity by stirring up hatred between racial and religic 
groups. 

Not enough attention is paid to the same kind 
tactics which communists employ to destroy our uni 
by arousing class hatred. Yet, capitalists everywhe 
are presented to us in communist propaganda as “‘c 
poration criminals’’, ‘‘oppressors”, and ‘“mperialists” 
the evident intent being to prejudice as many people 
possible against those who are described as belonging 
the ‘‘capitalist class.”’ 

The fact is, of course, that those who work for t 
common good of America are to be found in every cla 
as they are to be found in every race and religion. 
was, for example, a businessman, Charles E. Wilsc 
President of General Electric, who was chairman of t 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights. Again, it wa: 
group of businessmen, under the chairmanship of O1 
Root, Jr., which recently sent a telegram to Congr 
declaring that the great majority of American employs 
believe in non-discrimination in employment, a 
stating further that employers realize job bias is “v 
democratic and un-American” and that it “‘weakens t 
position of the United States in the eyes of the world.”’ 

According to the communists, capitalists are 1 
supposed to be interested in such things as the right 
a man to work regardless of his race, religion, color, 
national origin. What a gross misrepresentation tk 
is! For, in the group which petitioned Congress : 
passage of the Ives bill against discrimination in emplc 
ment are Henry R. Luce, Nelson Rockefeller, Spy: 
P. Skouras, Eric Johnston, Beardsley Rummel, a 
Herbert Bayard Swope. 

So, while we do battle for Americanism and broth 
hood against the fascists who deal in racial and religic 
prejudice, let us fight as valiantly for the same er 
against the communists whose propaganda is aimed 
destroying our Unity by arousing class against class 
making them hate one another. | 

In all cases, the rules to follow are the same: Acc 
or reject people on their individual worth. D 
listen to, or spread, rumors against a race, or a religi| 
or a class. Speak up, wherever you are, at home,, 
business, in school, labor, church, or social eroudl 
against prejudice, for understanding. 


India Drops More 
Bars to Equality | 


LMOST unnoticed abroad, the new India goes | 
abolishing barriers which gave privileges to sc 

and opposed the freedom of others. In the South In 
state of Mysore, a bill was passed which made it possi 
for untouchables to worship in the state’s fifteen thous: 
temples and to bathe in sacred wells. Only one me 
of the legislative assembly voted against the measur 
The old privilege of special trials for British | 
American nationals has also been abrogated by Myss 
whose Minister of Justice, in supporting the new reg? 
tion, said that it was no longer thought expedient to al 
discrimination before the law. (W.. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEA 


| 


lohn Stewart MacPhee 


N THE process of the growth of Universalism, Cal- 
vinism and orthodox Christianity were given a set- 
oack, but not for long. If a church is worth attending 
jand supporting, it is worth fighting for. So, many of 
ithe orthodox churches began preaching about the ‘“‘lov- 
ing God” and through a process called “‘the survival of 
ithe fittest’? orthodoxy came back and Universalism 
ibegan to wane. 
Then Universalism was asked to test its mettle 
“Strike One’’ before the Federal Council of Churches 
lof Christ in America. We were ‘‘Non-Conformists.”’ 
After some shedding of tears, wringing of hands and 
feeling sorry for ourselves, we once again faced the 
pitching of that august team, secure in the hope that 
ithey would feed us a slow one which we could tap into 
ishort right field for a hit—but no—strike two. We 
iwere ‘‘Non-Believers.’’ 
| Once again we come to bat, not against the Federal 
Council of Churches. (We are no longer in their league). 
‘This time we face the whole religious world—for 
survival. We are kidding ourselves when we say 
that Universalism can grow, or even survive, by using 
the same techniques and methods that have proved 
successful with other denominations. We are different. 
The Federal Council has proved that to the satisfaction 
of all. Dan Poling in a recent article in the Christian 
Herald, made that clear in no uncertain terms—so why 
argue the point. We put a different emphasis on religion. 
We have different methods of salvation. We have dif- 
ferent aims and goals. We have faith in a different type 
of God. 

You know what they say about the third strike? 
And it can happen to us. Nor can we be satisfied with a 
“scratch hit.’’ A renewed sense of missionary zeal, a 
more positive emphasis on God, Jesus, the Bible, a large 
scale advertising campaign and other emphasis of that 
‘Nature would only postpone the strike out for awhile. 
We must go all the way—for a home run. 

These hard facts are by way of a prelude to what I 
would like to suggest as a winning strategy. I have said 
that we may not use the methods and techniques of the 
“Orthodox” churches, but there is one important 
method that they have used effectively; one which we 
have not as yet tried. Let us call it a Denominational 

emphasis. When we think of the ‘“‘drinking problem” 
which group is doing the most to combat it? The 
Methodists. Who is doing the most in the battle of 
Separation of church and state? The Baptists. Who 
leads in Social action, race relations, segregation? The 
Congregationalists. Foreign missions emphasis is made 
by the Presbyterians. Religious freedom is emphasized 
by the Episcopalians (at least the Churchman asso- 
ciates). Our ‘brothers in the faith’’, the Unitarians and 
Friends have made a great name for themselves in their 
Service Committee work. There is no definite line to be 
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Universalism, Unlimited 


Universalism used to have astrong team. Shortly after the ‘‘prophets”’ 
traveled the eastern part of the country preaching about the God of 
Love, people flocked to hear the story of Universalism —it was real — 
it was progressive —it was filled with the missionary spirit. 
to grow by leaps and bounds. 


It began 


drawn between the work done by these denominations 
in the fields mentioned, but we sense the denomina- 
tional emphasis. 

In all these fields the Universalists have done a 
comparable amount and have made their contribution 
but there has not been any outstanding specific empha- 
sis. This at a time when we have the greatest opportun- 
ity in the world, and for the world; A True Univer- 
salism, World Government. I am not yet con- 
vinced that all Universalists are in favor of a World 
Government, but if they are not, they are not True 
Universalists.. Perhaps the situation is better de- 
fined by saying that we are in favor of it—‘‘but don’t 
think it will work’, which amounts to saying that 
Universalism, as a religion, will not work. This article 
is not aimed at defining World Government, there is~a 
great deal of available material which does that. What 
I am interested in is seeing headlines on all the papers in 
cities in which there is a Universalist Church saying: 

“UNIVERSALIST CHURCH AVOWS ITS FAITH 
IN A UNIVERSAL WORLD GOVERNMENT.” 


Urges Doubling 
World Food 


S if in answer to the universal prayer, the F. A. O. 
(Food and Agriculture Organization) has circled 
the wheat ear on its emblem with the words, Fiat Panis— 
Let There Be Bread. The F. A. O. has now advanced 
further toward this goal, in a conference just concluded 
in Rome which drew delegates from eighteen member 
nations of Europe and observers from several other 
States. 

The aims of the F. A. O. are, briefly, to increase 
production of food throughout the world, to assure a 
more rational distribution and use of it, and to improve 
the living conditions as well as the diet of the world’s 
peoples. Opening the conference, the General Director, 
Sir John Boyd Orr, made clear the challenge to the 
F. A. O. by asserting that if the world was to be properly 
fed in twenty-five years, the amount of food grown now 
would have to be doubled! 

Present food conditions, Orr pointed out, meant 
not only starvation for women and children but workers’ 
inefficiency, when high production goals were imperative, 
and very grave political consequences, for social stability 
could not exist in a country whose biggest problem was 
food. And if conditions in Europe were deplorable, 
millions of human beings in Asia faced conditions much 
worse. 

(W. P.) 
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Our Distinctive Mission 


Morley R. Hartley 


If I were,taking a test I think it might be those words of Paul, “*‘Co 
ye out from among them and be ye separate — (IIyCor. 6:17). And 
this is not a very good test, but it has point. Originally, our test mei 
that Paul’s converts should not associate too much with unbeliev 
while I am concerned about associating with people who believe | 


much! 


OME people are saying to us today, “Why are you 
S Universalists struggling on alone as a small weak 
denomination when your work of liberalizing has been 
accomplished? You have knocked belief in hell into 
a cocked hat, so why do you struggle on?” 

What is our answer to that? Well, as many of us 
see it, there are three main reasons, three very important 
reasons, why we should maintain our separate existence 
and struggle along. (These reasons, of course, do not 
apply as between Universalists and Unitarians who 
should be together and, perhaps, before too long will 
be together. 

Tr. 


The first of these reasons is the desperate and tragic 
need for a scientific and natural and reasonable approach 
to the task of building what Jesus called the Kingdom 
of God on earth, a new and better world dominated and 
permeated by the spirit of love arid justice and universal 
brotherhood. This is the supreme task of the church 
and of every right-thinking individual in it or out of it. 
As Edwin Markham says, 


“We men of earth have here the stuff 
Of Paradise—we have enough! 
We need no other stones to build 
The stairs into the unfulfilled— 
No other ivory for the doors— 
No other marble for the floors— 
No other cedar for the beam 
And dome of man’s immortal dream. 
Here on the paths of every-day— 
Here on the common human way— 
Is all the busy gods would take 
To build a Heaven, to mold and make 
New Edens. Ours the task sublime 
To build eternity in time!’’ 


Yes! we have here on this earth the ‘‘stuff of Para- 
dise’’—the stuff to build a Heaven! And it is being 
done, slowly but surely. On the whole, the world is 
getting better. The Kingdom of God is being built 
on this earth. But it is too slow in coming! What 
is the matter? 

Well one reason surely, is that the churches have 
not approached this task in a scientific, natural, and 
reasonable way. They have thought and taught that 
the Kingdom would come about largely through super- 
natural means such as a miraculous second coming of 
Christ on the clouds, or through what liberals would 


call magical prayer, that is, prayer that contemplates a. 


miracle instead of being answered by one’s own efforts. 

Now it is true that Jesus taught his disciples to pray, 
“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven.’”’ Did Jesus mean that they were to pray 
thus and then sit. down and do nothing about it? Cer- 
tainly not! Not any more than he meant that farmers 
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should not sow their seed and cultivate it and hary 
their crops in order to_live! ei 

The churches have relied too largely on mag 
prayer. They have said, “God’s in his heaven, ¢ 
right with the world!” “In his own good time he» 
bring about his kingdom.” 

Many thousands of church people still believe t 
the Kingdom of God will come about only throug) 
miraculous, physical, second coming of Christ on 
clouds. And so they are not interested in nor help 
the United Nations and other efforts to build a bet 
world. Not so long ago, I heard a minister say to 
congregation, “‘Christians cannot plan ahead for t 
do not know when Jesus is coming. He is likely to cc 
anytime now for the prophecies have been fulfille 
Think of it! Cannot plan to build better communi 
and a better world for Jesus is coming and that is. 
job! Indeed, thousands of fundamentalists still beli 
that the worse the world gets the better, for then Je 
will return sooner. 

So the world is still filled with unspeakable sori 
and suffering and pain from war, poverty, disez 
ignorance, and superstition, while the average chu 
member and denomination are very complacently cov 
ing on magic and miracle to set things right. I 
“average”? church member and denomination for, 
course, there are exceptions to that rule. There 
individuals and churches in all denominations who. 
using the natural and reasonable and scientific me 
of building the Kingdom of God, and not dependin: 
magic nor miracle. These, however, are the except 
and not the rule. There is a desperate and tragic 
for churches and denominations that have their fee 
the ground, that believe in the “power of men of ga 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
gressively establish the Kingdom of God”—thro 


love and friendship and education and true “ll 


ead 


not through magic or miracle. 


ie a || 


A second reason for our separate existence is | 
equally desperate need for a scientific and reason| 
approach to the problem of character building, 
ducing men and women of courage and courtesy, 
ness and honesty, industry and purity, sobriety | 
brotherly love. For only such people will ever kb 
a Kingdom of God on this earth. 

On every hand, we hear it said today that m 
not big enough to use rightly and wisely the mack 
that his inventive genius has created; that man’s 
development lags behind his tremendous mecha 
and technological development. 
ww she. 


t 
| 


Nurope and the world. But he was not big enough. He 
jried to do it by force and threat and hate. This did 
ot work and never will work. Winston Churchill had 
he opportunity of a life-time to glorify British states- 
aanship by setting India free. But he was not big 
mmough. He did not believe with Lord Macaulay who 
aid, ‘‘Whenever it (Indian freedom) comes, it will be 
he proudest day in English history.”” Rather, Churchill 
faid he was “not made prime minister to preside over 
‘he liquidation of the British Empire!’’ He lacked the 
iShristian vision of universal brotherhood. Yes! a 
upreme need today is character! But how do you build 
haracter? Again, not by magic or miracle. And yet 
do not know a single Christian denomination outside 
the historic liberal denominations, that does not teach 
that character is built largely, if not chiefly, by magic 
}r miracle! For I do not know a single denomination 
yutside of these that does not teach that character is 
uilt largely, if not chiefly, by magical prayer, prayer 
that contemplates a miracle rather than prayer that 
js answered by one’s own efforts. 

| A little boy once heard his father, at morning prayers, 
bray very piously for the hungry and the unfortunate. 
Then, the father went to town and forgot all about his 
orayer. When he returned, he found a sign on his barn, 
(‘All who are hungry come in and get some potatoes.”’ 
it wes not long before he had the boy in the proverbial 
jwoodshed. Whereupon, the boy said: ‘But daddy, 
heard ycu pray for the hungry and I thought I would 
help God answer your prayer.” Well, that is the kind 
lof prayer that liberals can believe in. Of course, we 
can say with Tennyson, ‘‘More things are wrought by 
prayer than this world dreams of.’’ But there is nothing 
imagical or miraculous about it. As Montgomery’s 
lold hymn says: ‘‘Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire 
juttered or unexpressed.’’ And then an honest effort to 
‘fulfill that desire. Yes! the liberal churches are needed 
ito teach that character is built, not by magic or miracle 
‘but by right thinking, by holding before one’s mind 
those ideals that he wishes to incorporate into 
his character. If we would build noble character, we 
‘must think noble thoughts. ‘“‘As one thinketh . 
soishe.” ‘Sow a thought reap an act, sow an act reap 
a habit, sow a habit reap a character.”” Right thinking 
lis the answer to character building not magic or miracle. 


III. 


Finally, does anyone think that the task of delivering 
‘men from the terrible fear of eternal torture has been 
raccomplished? Not, I think, if you listen to the radio 
on Sunday mornings! Yet, do you know of any denomi- 
nation outside of the historic liberal denominations that 
is aggressively attacking this horrible old doctrine, 
the most terrible that ever entered the mind of man and 
one that has driven people to insanity? Many individuals 
and churches in other denominations are not preaching 
it, indeed, but is that enough? Are they speaking out 
courageously and aggressively against it and delivering 
men, women and children from its fear and bondage? 
No! They are not. There is very great need for our 
| churches to continue their crusade against this horrible 
old doctrine. : 

It is in teaching such things as these: human re- 
sponsibility for building the Kingdom of God on earth; 
character building through right thinking, not through 
“Magic or miracle; and the falsity of the doctrine of 
eternal torture—that we find our distinctive mission 
and justification for carrying on by ourselves. 


i 
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Make the United Nations 
A World Government 


Mason F. McGinness 


W ORLD affairs are in a bad way. Every day the 

headlines in the papers and the comments of 
radio news reports heighten the tension. The drift 
toward war seems to be developing into a stronger 
current. Fear is mounting. Amid this fear and this 
tension, people continue to hope for peace; but doubt 
its possibility. Amid international problems and re- 
current crises, more and more Americans think and talk 
in terms of greater military strength to protect us: 
Bigger and better atomic bombs, airplanes, rocket 
planes, guided missiles, universal military training, etc.; 
these are to “‘protect”’ us. 

We do not dispute the nature of the world’s problems 
nor the seriousness of them. But when we take time 
out to think about the whole situation, we know full 
well that no matter how appealingly it is expressed, 
this reliance upon military strength, brute force for our 
protection is sheer madness. If the present trend con- 
tinues, with each nation engaged in a wild armament 
race, then war will result; and another war no matter 
how it starts, or for what reasons, means the end of 
anything worth protecting for most of us. 

I firmly believe that the people of the world do not 
want war, and this includes the Russians, but war will 
result if the present trend continues. Americans can 
blame Russia for the trouble, and Russia can blame 
American imperialism, but what is the point in trying 
to establish who is to blame if millions of people have to 
be slaughtered in the process. 

If we take time out for reflection, we will see that the 
only hope for any of us, Russian or American, lies in 
changing the present trend in international affairs. Sure, 
the job is gigantic. Sure, it is full of dangers. Sure, it 
may not work. But at least it offers a hope. And 
what is the way to change the present trend? I believe 
it lies in the immediate attempt to change the United 
Nations into a limited world government, a government 
which will by its very organization limit the sovereign 
power of nations to wage war. If the United States 
will take the lead in this effort, and follow through in 
good faith, there is a chance that a limited world govern- 
ment will be created with Russia in it. And to my way 
of thinking, that is the chance to take. This road is not 
easy, nor without problems and pitfalls, but at least it is 
headed the right way. And it is the way we ought to be 
traveling. 


UNESCO LAUNCHES PROJECT IN 
NYASALAND 


SO-CALLED Pilot Project in education will be 

undertaken soon in Nyasaland to try out latest 
techniques and educational materials. Emphasis will 
be placed on literacy, health, farming and community 
living among peoples in less-developed regions of the 
world. UNESCO will do the work in co-operation with 
the Nyasaland government and British authorities. An 
expert Danish educator, Marius Gormsen, will be in 
charge of the experiment. 

Natives are to be taught first to read and write in 
their own tongue, and later in English. Social and 
economic conditions will be surveyed with the object of 
raising the whole standard of living. (Wate) 
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Our Certainty 


Raymond J. Baughan 


**K man cuts down a cedar 


or lays hold of some other tre 


the forest, which the Lord planted and the rain has nourished 


man to use as fuel. 


He ‘takes part of it and arms himself, he kin 


a fire and bakes bread; then he makes a god and worships it, he m 


an image and prostrates himself before it. 


Half of it he burns in 


fire, and on its embers he roasts flesh; he eats the roast and is satisf 
he also warms himself, and says, ‘Ha! ha! Iam warm, I feel the gl 
And the rest of it he makes intoagod...”’ 


HE hunger for certainty lies very near the spring of 

man’s religious life. We may not lightly dismiss it. 
We are living in a world that is insecure. The sense of 
impermanence that hangs over the earth has crept into 
our lives. It has always been true that things and ideas 
we assumed were fixed and sure, were notfreally so. 
But in our time we have grown increasingly aware of it, 
because the world has been violently shaking its contents 
and changing its contours. 

The Truth is sure, but we are never sure we have 
arrived at its final substance. We dare not so flatter 
ourselves. Yet we know aspectsfof the truth; we know 
the road as far as we have traveled it. Is this the clue 
we seek? We must live the life before we know what 
truth is in it. 

Our certainty is not tied up with hunches and guesses 
and theories we argue about. It is found in what we 
experience. We believe, not because authority bids us, 
but because there is something in the reality of life 
that compels us to believe. “Direct experience,” says 
Alfred North Whitehead, ‘‘is infallible.’ It is some- 
thing we have lived and learned for ourselves. 

Men who have not trusted their heart, their mind, 
their conscience usually wind up less sure of anything 
they held in the beginning. The men of faith start with 
a commitment, and, often, as they live, they find truths 
being confirmed until at long last they can be thought of 
as faith no more, but as actual experience. 

Paul did his share of speculating, theorizing and 
arguing all right, but every now and then, one finds him 
pausing to say, “I know,” “I am persuaded.” Do we 
have anything in us like that? 

When, for instance, we feel lost and undone, what 
is it we turn to? Somebody tugs at your sleeve and tells 
what life means to him. His words fly over your head 
like wild geese. You turn to the writings of others, but 
it is like reading of strange countries. Then you turn 
within, to some idea that has captured your imagination, 
some beauty that haunts your soul, some love that grips 
your powers, and you know. 


One thinks of Sidney Lanier on the banks of the 
marshes of Glynn where, he said 


“cc 


. . my heart is at ease from men, and wearisome 
sound of the stroke 


Of the scythe of time and the trowel of trade is low, 
And belief overmasters doubt, and I know that I know, 
And my spirit is grown to a lordly great compass within.” 


Or we walk into the midst of influences that would 
spoil and soil our lives, tempt us to sell out, drag us down 
with their dreariness and undermine our hold on life. 
What keeps us steady? 
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. hecessary and wise subordination of the military t 


Isaiah 44: 1: 


There are those who know more arguments agé 
the goodness they serve than the most clever of skep 
minds can devise, but they stay true, untouched by 
sneers and scoffs. They have inner certainties. Ot 
may speculate and theorize. They have the authenti 
of actual experience. 

Faith starts like the lighting of a candle while it is 
day. There, beneath the sun, what happens does 
seem terribly important. But night comes, and we n 
into the shadows, and the candlelight glows in 
darkness. It is the only light we have left, and it t 
on beauty and significance. 

So things to which we attach little meaning at 
grow increasingly more sure as we go into life. T 
become the things we know. All the rest of the ] 
of the world may fade and flicker and go out. T 
light stays. 


Great Spirit, whom we have known within 
before any told us of thee, yet whose way has | 
illumined by the ageless quest and thy unfolding tr 
so that we know better for the pilgrimage of earth, : 
we center life in that which thou hast given us as 
reach into increasing depths of thy unexhaustible tr 


| 
| 


The General Was Wise 


bse Christian Advocate has long cherished | 
highest admiration for General Eisenhower a4 
American citizen of ideals and usefulness. It bell 
however, that he has added to his laurels by his annou 
ment that he could not be considered a candidate 
nomination in the forthcoming presidential election. 
special appreciation has been won because of the r 
he gave for his action. “It is my conviction tha 


civil power will be best sustained, and our peopl 
have greater confidence that it is so sustained, ¥ 
lifelong professional soldiers, in the absence of | 
obvious and overriding reason, abstain from see 
high political office.” Those, we submit, are exceed. 
wise words which will, in the years to come, cont 
greatly to the already established prestige and 


that has been earned by this great servant of the A: 
can people. 


The Christian Adve} 


THE CHRISTIAN LEA 


stn van. Schaick, Jr. 


R. EMERSON HUGH LALONE spoke on “Uni- 
versalism” for five successive nights at Lenten 
jneetings in the Universalist National Memorial Church, 
March 15-19. His old room mate at St. Lawrence 
niversity, Dr. Seth R. Brooks, pastor, presided and 
2d the discussion in the question period. 


Washington with its many forums and great legis- 
ative bodies is a difficult city in which to get a crowd 
or week night meetings but Dr. Lalone drew an attend- 
jnce of from seventy-five to one hundred nightly, interest 
fncreasing as the week wore on. The meetings were held 
is the Romaine-van Schaick Memorial Room, bringing 
}peaker and hearers closely together. H. Jerome 
Graham gave an inspiring organ recital in the church 
Vor fifteen: minutes before the lectures, varied by one 
)piano recital in the Memorial Room. 


| Dr. Lalone began with brilliant word pictures of 
feading believers in the love of God for all his children 
from Clement of Alexandria and Origen down through 
iche Anabaptists of the Reformation period and Winstan- 
jley and Relly in England. He traced the influence of 
books like Paul Siegvolk’s Everlasting Gospel upon 
leaders like Relly, Murray and Elhanan Winchester. 
‘de paid high tribute to George de Benneville and 
‘Elhanan Winchester, not knowing until afterward that 
two direct descendants of Winchester were in the 
audience and in the church for the first time in their 
lives. They remained to order copies of Pioneer Per- 
sonalities by Dr. Lalone in which appears a sketch of 
Winchester. 


_ The old familiar story of John Murray and Thomas 
/Potter came to life again in his skillful treatment and 
pwas followed with a dramatic account of the sensation 
‘created in the religious world by Hosea Ballou and the 
'Treatise on the Atonement. Dr. Lalone emphasized 
ibriefly the truth that he has s9 well documented in his 
‘book, And Thy Neighbor as Thyself, that again and 
again, Universalists have shown their belief in brother- 
hood by conspicuous service in reform movements. He 
threw into vivid contrast men like Thomas Whittemore, 
who blew the ““‘Trumpet”’ for the doctrine and Sylvanus 
‘Cobb, a predecessor of Dr. Brooks in the First Parish 
‘Church of Malden and editor of The Christian Free- 
man, whose long life was a battle against slavery, intem- 
perance, and all that fetters the spirit of man. 


_ He paid a noble tribute to John Coleman Adams, 
Levi Powers, Frank Oliver Hall, Vincent Tomlinson and 
many of their contemporaries for practical concrete 
service of human brotherhood, illustrating the narrative 
with stories of their battles and victories. 

“Universalists speaking unitedly for social justice,” 
said Dr. Lalone, “‘if true to their highest ideals will not 
speak from the standpoint of the National Association of 
Manufacturers or from that of the C.1.0., but will speak 
from a standpoint of faith in aJimen. They will remem- 
ber the ser'vice of Le Grand Powers, the Universalist 
Labor Commissioner of Minnesota, whose amazing 
success was due to his honest, friendly approach to both 
Sides in labor disputes.”’ 


All along in the series, both in the lectures and the 
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Dr. alone in Washington 


discussions, questions of great practical importance came 
up. 
“Would there be any mission for the Universalist 
church if every church today should teach right ideas 
about the love of God for all his children and man’s 
future state?”’?’ Dr. Lalone pointed emphatically to the 
fears, hatreds and inequalities in the world of today and 
the many mighty tasks awaiting the Christian. 


“Should liberals combine their churches?” Dr. 
Lalone said that in his judgment, the forces of liberalism 
are stronger because we have kept alive more than one 
great liberal tradition in our country. 

“What about the differences among liberals?” Dr. 
Lalone quoted Father Ballou, “If we agree in brotherly 
love, there is no disagreement that can do us any in- 
jury; but if we do not, no other agreement can do us 
any good.” 

‘What do Universalists believe about Christ?’ 
“That depends on the individual Universalist,’ said the 
speaker. Some are trinitarian and some are unitarian, 
but most Universalists believe that a God of love revealed 
himself best in a Jesus of love, who served all kinds of 
men and died for all. Universalists insist only on the 
avowal of purpose and determination to follow Christ 
and make his teaching of brotherhood the rule of life.” 


“Do Universalists believe in hell?” ‘‘Yes,” said 
Dr. Lalone, ‘‘the hell of remorse and of instant punish- 
ment for brokenlaw. Their hell is certain, but, of course, 
they do not believe in a place of torment or in a God 
who would punish except to reform.” 

On the last night of the series, Dr. Lalone showed 
how Universalist faith through all the centuries was 
related to sacrificial service of brotherhood. He called 
for personal commitment to the ideals of brotherhood 
but said that to do our full duty and to realize all the 
possibilities before us, we must combine with others in 
institutions devoted to faith in man as a child of God. 

“The dignity of the individual is never realized,” 
he said, “until it is merged.” 

Dr. Brooks was quick to follow with a ringing state- 
ment of the duty of men and women who hold Univer- 
salist views to join the church and give power to the 
instrument that under God is organized to make human 
brotherhood a reality. 

Your correspondent asked the minister of the church 
what in his judgment was the most significant thing 
about the meetings. Dr. Brooks replied, “‘Attendance.”’ 
“When the meetings were planned a year ago,” he 


~ continued, ‘I told Dr. Lalone that I did not know if 


anybody would come, but every night we have had a 
room full. And a large percentage were Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Baptists and Christian Scientists seeking 
more information on liberal religion. I wish that it were 
possible to send Dr. Lalone throughout the country with 
his lectures on “‘Universalism.”’ 


A group of church ladies served refreshments in the 
Weston room of the church after the lectures and with 
the coffee, sandwiches and cakes, interesting discussions 
went on. 

An officer of the church said, ‘‘This is as successful 
an experiment as we have made here in twenty years.” 
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“To Set at Liberty Them That are Bruised” 


Service Committee News 


Winners of Service Committee Poster Contest: 


By unanimous vote of the judges the winning entries 
in the Service Committee Poster Contest were as follows: 
Junior High entries, Sonny Rouse, Rt. 5, Kinston, 
North Carolina; High School entries, Pat Winslow, 
Floral Park, New York. The two winners will receive 
the award of a full scholarship to a Service Committee 
work-camp, or to the Shawnee Leadership Institute in 
Vermont or to any Universalist Institute of their choice. 
Judges in the®contest were the Rev. Dana Klotzle, Mrs. 
Rebecca Ulrich and the Rev. Raymond J. Baughan. 


Shipments to New York Warehouse: 


January, 1948 
2,743 pounds of clothing 
184 pounds of food 
207 pounds of children’s kits 
9 pounds of miscellaneous 
Shipments Overseas: 
February, 1948 
To Vienna, Austria 
2,075 pounds adult used clothing valued at $1,995. 
111 pounds used blankets valued at $106. 
1 case new clothing made and donated by women of 
Universalist and Unitarian churches valued at $525. 
Esthonian DP Speaks in Medford, Mass., Univer- 
salist Church 


After being in the U. S. for only six weeks, Silva 
Mardiste, formerly of Esthonia, was telling a large 
audience in the Universalist Church of Medford about 
her life in a German DP camp. She brought a vivid 
picture of the life that DP’s live—of their hopes and 
their sense of despair at not having found refuge after 
nearly three years since the end of the war. Her new 
life in America takes her first to Bennington College, 
Vermont, where she will continue her studies. During 
the year and a half that she studied at Heidelberg Uni- 
versity she was one of many DP students who like 
herself hoped to come to the United States. She is happy 
to be in America at last, and has promised to write 
for us about her first impressions of the States. Look 


for her article in a forthcoming issue of THE CHRISTIAN. 


LEADER! 
Seeds for Europe 


Fifty-six Universalist families representing the states 
of Vermont, Illinois, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Minnesota, New Jersey, California, 
Ohio and Georgia contributed $221.20 for seed packages 
to be sent to fifty-six families in Germany, Holland, 
Japan, Italy, Norway, Finland and England. March 15 
was the deadline for shipments overseas in time for 
spring planting. Some contributions came in too late 
and had to be returned. 

News from the Churches 


The Church of Universalist Fellowship at Orono, 
Maine, undertook a used clothing drive in early March. 
A telephone committee was organized and hundreds of 
women were called. In one week’s time a total of nearly 
five hundred pounds had been shipped to the New York 
warehouse. Included in the shipments were many 
new pairs of mittens and much new baby clothing. From 
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- the Universalist people there are making sacrificial co 


a check for eighty dollars for the child care program i 
Germany. This contribution was an ‘“‘extra’’ one c 
lected by Wausau Universalists as their part in 

“Give One Day for the World’s Children”’ _ 


the Universalist Church at Wausau, Wisconsin, a 


during February. ; 

The Youth Fellowship of the All Souls Universali 
Church, Watertown, New York, are making the D 
child care program the object of their special concert 
these days. A clothing and food bin and a jar for mone 
offerings has been placed in the church. A Psat + 
supper is being planned for early April. From Ernest M 
Whitesmith in Mitchellville, Iowa, comes word th 


tributions for our overseas work during the Lente: 
season. | 
Mr. Fisher’s Southern Trip | 

The Director of the Service Committee was warmll 
received by the ministers and people of Rocky Moun‘ 
Kinston, Woodington, and Outlaw’s Bridge, N. Ci 
Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., St. Petersburg, Fla} 
Brewton and Andalusia, Ala., Atlanta and Windey 
Georgia, and Chattanooga, Tenn. With radio addresse 
at Brewton, Ala., and Kinston, N. C., it is estimate 
that his message concerning the overseas program 
The Universalist Church of America reached a consel 
vative total¥of thirty thousand persons.g 


SUPPLIES FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 
Packages of food and clothing should be sent 
to the 
UNIVERSALIST COLLECTION WAREHOUSE 
| 


31 KAST 35th STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. | 
The Service Committee has shipping tags or 
stickers which it will furnish on application. 


CASH FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 
CASH for the purpose of buying food should 
be sent directly to THE UNIVERSALIS 
CHURCH OF AMERICA, 16 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Third, because no man’ 


the Golden Rule had it not been for the Church. Fourthi 
because piecemeal efforts at good are conserved by 
religious societies, so that after the individual is gone 
the cause he contributed to, goes marching on. Finally 
because a Church is not its well-wishers and occasion 
supporters but the members on whose loyalty it c 
depend. 


William Wallace Rose 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADE 


E FATHERS OF THE CHURCH 


Vol. 4. The Writings of St. Augustine. 
A new translation. 

The Cima Publishing Co., New York. 
Price $3.60 per volume. 


Eighty-two scholars of the Catholic 
qurch have thus far been enlisted in the 
upendous project of making a new trans- 
ition of three hundred patristic works to 
2 published in seventy-two volumes. 

In Volume four, we have four of St. 
‘ugustine’s important works; Christian 
astruction, translated by John J. Favigan; 
dmonition and Grace, by John C. Murray; 
he Christian Combat, by Robert P. 
tussell; Hope and Charity, by B. M. 
eebles. = 

'To dip into these works, to realize the 
tholarship, the time, the energy spent in 
roducing them and then making them 
vailable to later generations, fills one with 
e. We may not consider it important to 
yeculate through hundreds of printed 
ges as to how God thinks His thoughts 
d does His work, but we can sympathize 
fith the impact of the works for faith and 
cency and with the loving care with 
which the’scholars of a great church united 
neir efforts in so monumental a project. 


Wa Wa See Ses 


‘HE FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN JEW 


Mordecai Kaplan 
The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $6.00 ‘ 
This is a big book, packed full of in- 
Irmation about the Jews in our country. 


ts thesis is that American Jews must be- ~ 


ome united if they are to have a future. 
‘hey are not now united. There are the 
ivisions among the Reformed, the Con- 
ervative, the Orthodox. There are numer- 
us conflicting philanthropic end educa- 
ional agencies. There is the multitude of 
ews who feel an inner tension between the 
a0ral demands of this age and the dog- 
qatic commands of the Torah and the 
‘almud. There is the awareness of hos- 
lity toward themselves as Jews. 

Dr. Kaplan states his program for unity. 
‘here must be a spirit of cooperation 
mong the several agencies. There must 
e a revision of the scriptures so as to make 
hem vital and inspiring for this era. There 
lust be set up a minimum requirement 
s to ritual so that Jews may know what is 
efinitely expected of them as participants 
1 their religious culture. There must be an 
xpurgation of all passages which mention 
ne Jews as a “Chosen” people, of all 
assages which are directed against other 
eoples and religions. (In this respect, 
‘hristians should undertake a Ike 
rogram of deletion from scripture and 
tual. These are the main objectives 
f the program.) 

The purpose is the preservation of the 
2ws as a people. For the achievement of 
lat purpose, the maintenance of Eretz 
israel (Jewish Palestine) is a vital re- 
uirement. For from the ideal common- 
ealth in that land will go forth the power 
hich will unit all Jews throughout the 
orld. Thus a kind of intimate relationship 
ould prevail: the world-wide Jews would 
ve with other peoples, yet look to Eretz 
israel as their spiritual homeland; the 
alestine Jews would inhabit their land and 
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feel their spiritual kinship with Jews all 
Over the earth. 

Such, in brief, is the program. Dr. 
Kaplan hides nothing from us. He reveals 
situations and problems in Eretz Yisrael 
which are not usually mentioned by the 
enthusiastic champions of that enterprise. 
He states the weaknesses which prevail 
among Jewish organizations in this country. 
In his positive utterances, he gives us 
insights into the meaning of God, of ethics, 
of the Scriptures, which may be charac- 
terized as typical of the renowned wisdom 
of his great people. 

I cannot go all the way with Dr. Kaplan 
in his emphasis upon the right of his people 
to have their commonwealth in Palestine. 
When he says that the Jews have a his- 
toric claim upon that land, I question the 
validity of the claim. Who knows but in 
heaven the Canaanites may be vociferously 
protesting their right? Nor can I see why 
such a commonwealth is necessary for the 
unity of the Jews if that unity is to be 
cultural. I do contend that when, on the 
strength of a promise given by a great 
nation, people go into a land and make it 
fruitful, they should not be abandoned. 


Donald B. F. Hoyt 


THE LORD’S PRAYER 

Ralph W. Sockman 

The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 

Price $1.00 

Using other scriptural quotations, Bib- 
lical stories, and orthodox devotional terms, 
Sockman interprets the Lord’s Prayer. His 
interpretation has retained the form of a 
prayer of supplication and petition, defi- 
nitely referring to Jesus Christ as inter- 
cessor to God, the Father of Man. 

Although, coupled as it is with a new 
edition of the old favorite interpretation of 
the Twenty-third Psalm, The Song of Our 
Syrian Guest, by William Allen Knight, 
(two volumes compactly and neatly bound, 
$1.75), Universalists could not recommend 
its use. 

Many fine ideas appear in the book but 
the interpretation of prayer is distinctly 


conservative. 
A.M. L. 


LOOK, LISTEN, AND LEARN 
(A Manual on the use of audio-visual 
materials in informal education.) 
By L. Harry Strauss and J. R. Kidd 
Price $3.50 


Look, Listen, and Learn is another 
valuable aid to the developing techniques 
in the field of education. The significant 
contribution is in the combined fields of 
audio and visual materials. This book has 
values previously found only in books deal- 
ing with visual education. It also gives 
very practical helps in the potential uses of 
audio education and the possible combina- 
tion of both eye and ear aids. Illustrations 
and practical suggestions make this a useful 
book for those who are developing a library 
in these particular fields. 

Not primarily prepared for those inter- 
ested only in religious education, it will 
be most valuable to anyone who is consider- 
ing the use of visual aids (filmstrips, sound 
or silent moving pictures, and the various 
types of slide projections) and audio aide 
(recordings, radio, television and other 
sound systems). 

One most interesting chapter’ entitled, 


Our Library Desk 


“So You Want to Produce a Picture’’ con- 
tains helps for the amateur who is inter- 
ested in developing his own visual materials. 
While it does contain information on 
how to “show” a picture, its more valuable 
aid is in how to ‘‘use’”’ the audio-visual aids 
in educational process. 
The “Suggested Bibliography” is ex- 
cellent. 
A. E. Grimes. 


DARK IS THE MIRROR 

By William Kinsey 

Houghton Mifflin Company 

Price $3.00 

An American chemist, work-weary after 
the war years, goes to Sweden where he 
works with an old colleague. He meets and 
mixes with the -sophisticated circle of 
scientists, architects, Swedish nobility. 
To the end of the story, the suspense and 
controlled interest of the reader are main- 
tained by the question always implicit— 
just what is the other person thinking and 
why does he react as he does? These charac- 
ters start to speak, but do not utter the 
words. They appear to be about to divulge 
something, but they never do, or at least 
rarely. 

We are led to think that Americans and 
Europeans are bound to react very dif- 
ferently. People of the new world speak 
out more freely, and they are much more 
likely to try at least to mold circumstances 
to their own ends. In older countries there 
becomes inbred a so-called “intuition” to . 
let things take their course. There is a 
fatalistic, “It is better that way’’. 

There is advanced through the book an 
underlying theory. In terms of chemistry, 
the field of the central character, civiliza- 
tion is like a solution—Individuals are 
particles suspended in the medium of the 
political philosophies, economic, historical 
and other environmental influences of the 
period of their lifetime in their part of the 
world. Hence, one’s reaction to life is 
necessarily determined by the particular 
solution in which he happens to live. How 
this theory is worked out in the case of the 
few well-drawn characters of this unusual 
novel is told in a constantly maintained 
mood of ‘seeing in a mirror but darkly’. 
We are led to believe that the denouement 
is inevitable because of the hereditary, 
historical, environmental factors which 
predetermine the characters’ choice of action. 

In the case of the beautiful, intelligent 
young student of architecture, Ruth Bates, 
the question is—Is her heritage of half- 
American enough to enable her to cast off 
the hold of the dead past of an old time- 
honored Swedish family? 

DDL: 


Sidewalk Sermon 


Jesus preached revolution 
Not economic or political 
And not by force of arms 
But by force of character 


A total moral revolution 
That alone will save man 
BE REBORN! 


—Brainard F. Gibbons 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts | 


LET US KEEP OUR MISSIONARY 
CONTACTS 


An excellent way for a liberal church to 
drop into a deadly rut is to neglect its con- 
tacts with other religious groups, especially 
the so-called missionary organizations. One 
is apt to associate the word “missionary” 
with the bigoted, frustrated personality that 
exists largely in the imagination of writers 
like Somerset Maugham. As a matter of 
fact, one rarely sees this narrow type of 
worker nowadays. The foreign representa- 
tives of orthodox bodies are placing en ever 
greater emphasis upon a broad, many-sided 
education, including economic uplift, agri- 
cultural, medical and industrial projects, 
family relationship counseling, and best 
of all, co-operation with other religious 
denominations at work in the Orient. 

At the final session of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference at Buck Hill Falls, Penn- 
sylvania, on March 5, this éver-increasing 
tendency towards missionary co-operation 
was stressed, particularly in Japan, where 
all signs point to the evolution of an inter- 
denominational church. This trend, one 
speaker pointed out, will call for a new, 
broader-minded type of missionary. 

Your executive director had the privilege 
of attending the Missionary Education 
Movement conference that followed the 
Foreign Missions Conference meetings, and 
received a cordial greeting from Dr. Franklin 
D. Cogswell, the General Superintendent 
of the Movement. It was good to hear the 
stimulating reports and to participate in 
the discussions, to be the one ‘“‘dash”’ of 
liberalism among so many representatives 
of the orthodox point of view. It was inter- 
esting that of my two chance companions 
at my two consecutive breakfasts, one knew 
Mrs. Mulford and the other Dr. Huntley! 

At all the meetings I attended, the matter 
of belief took second place; the keynote was 
Service. Help for the sick and needy 
was the theme of the two excellent color 
films shown; one on hospital work in India, 
one on various phases of Christian service 
in Alaska. Literature promoting adult 
literacy programs was especially prominent. 
The Friendship Press, operated by the 
Missionary Education Movement, besides 
printing the regularly-prescribed study 
books each year, is winning a reputation 
for itself among producers of general re- 
ligious publications. In 1947, it printed 
one million pieces of literature. The annual 
books for mission study, on home and 
foreign topics, have been planned ahead 
as far as 1951. (See our coming Yearbook 
for the texts listed for the present year.) 
Its latest venture is a pamphlet called 
Facts About Russia, which we hope to 
obtain for A. U. W. readers. 

On Sunday morning, we listened to a 
thrilling account of life in Moslem countries 
of the Middle East, told by Dr. Wysner, 
Secretary of the FMC, a talented lady 
who has spent a number of years in that 
part of the world. She was slated for a 
later talk on the Palestine situation. 

A Friends’ service was held that morning, 
when the large East Room of the Inn was 
filled with worshipers. The Inn is under 
Quaker management, and allows half rates 
to members of these missionary gatherings. 
It also welcomes Negro guests. 
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Such a fellowship cannot feil to be in- 
spiring. Not only does it keep one in touch 
with the total effort of the Christian Chuch, 
but it thrills one with the sense that in spite 
of the prevailing darkness and gloom, the 
world is full of good people who are radiating 
the spirit of helpfulness and brotherliness 
into dark places. 

My presence at the Buck Hill Falls meet- 
ing was an avowal of our one-ness of pur- 
pose with other consecrated Christian 
workers. As a _ representative of the 
A. U. W., I was proud and happy to take 


my place among them. ek te 


ORIGINAL IDEA OF NEW HAVEN 


LADIES 


Following the annual Dedication Day 
service of the New Haven Association of 
Universalist Women, a supper was given 
at which original and striking representa- 
tives of our six outreach projects were por- 
trayed. Supper arrangements were in 
charge of Florence Sandquist, assisted by 
Mrs. Percy Flanders and Marguerite 
Walker, who worked out the centers of 
interest at each table. 

Cabins and little boy figures made up 
the new Joslin Camp for diabetic boys. A 
tiny replica of Clara Barton’s birthplace, 
complete with Red Cross flag, girl campers 
forming a ‘friendship circle,” and buildings, 
was another center of interest. Little 
Chinese peasants standing in the rice field 
(mirror) showed our work in rural China. 
A leper pig, standing by the book, Who 
Walk Alone, needed no explanation as to 
our share in the American Missions to 
Lepers. Jordan Neighborhood House was 
vividly portrayed by tiny Negro figures 
playing a circle game beside a building on 
which the sign ‘‘Planters Peanuts’? could 
be seen. Our rural North Carolina project 
had a highway on which small cars were 
traveling past a white church, complete 
with steeple. 


SPRING PLANNING FOR SUMMER 
CAMPING 


The effectiveness of any camp program 
in the lives of campers is the result of 
thoughtful and careful planning. Members 
of the Clara Barton Birthplace Committee 
met at Bethany Union on March 12 for a 
day of intensive planning for our diabetic 
girls and boys this summer in the two camps 
at North Oxford and Charlton. Joined for 
luncheon by the director of the new Elliott 
P. Joslin Camp, Nathaniel Parker; Mrs. 
Clarence I. Lewis, Mrs. Herbert M. Marvel, 
and Mrs. Henry F. Marden, representing 
the Massachusetts Committee on Social 
Service of Unitarian women, the meeting 
continued until late afternoon. The Uni- 
tarian women have been interested in 
diabetic boys for many, many years and 
have helped Dr. Joslin to finance a number 
of these boys in camps each summer. 
Their ambition this season is to keep one 
cabin full of boys for the entire eight week 
season. This means sponsoring sixty-four 
campers! We are happy to report that 
they are well on their way to successful 
financing of this project. 

For this year only we plan to combine 
the date of the usual Flag Day program 


at the Birthplace of Clara Barton, 
the Dedication of the new Elliott P. 
Camp in Charlton. It will be June 26, 
Please put a ring around this date 
and begin to talk of chartering a b 
take a group from your church. And | 
right on talking about it until you | 
succeeded. We want a record atten 
on this important day in the calend; 
the Universalist Church. The Dedic; 
of the new camp for diabetic boys wij 
an outstanding event not to be misse} 
anyone within driving distance of Char 
There will be a short program at M 
Oxford in the morning, followed by | 
cheon; then a pilgrimage to the new Ej 
P. Joslin Camp in Charlton for the pro} 
and service of dedication. | 
Mey we remind you of articles fo: 
sales table? They are very much ne# 
Inexpensive and unusual articles are | 
acceptable; aprons are always good. | 
now we have plenty of holders. It¥ 
please your committee if you send your Li 
the Clara Barton Birthplace, North Ox 
Massachusetts, not later than June ]I 


-Have you sent 1n your two stockir* 
one for the girl—one for the boy? 


THE WOMEN’S GROUP IN ST. 
PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


“While in St. Petersburg, 
writes Bernice F. Cunningham, “I 
two Wednesdays with the women’s 
of the Universalist-Unitarian Church. 
have a delightful little church, M: 
type with red-tiled roof, located just 4% 
head of Mirror Lake, a lovely setting. | 
hall has a portico with three arches, Fi 
the lake, and when it gets too warm to |) 
inside, the ladies sit outside and sew. | 
boo trees grow around the lake ang 
street has tall, stately palms on eithe 

“At the first meeting, I brought 
greetings from the A. U. W. and empha 
the work for our diabetic camps. O 
second Wednesay, we observed the} 
versalist Dedication Service in the | 
torium, and I had the honor of takim 
Leader’s part. 

“This women’s group is unique i 
St. Petersburg has such a large fic 
population. I met people there from 
states, who remain in the city for o 
few months of the year.” 


DERBY LINE, VERMONT, AGA} 


It is hard to keep up with the progr 
ladies of the Derby Line Church. 
write that the item in THe Lrap 
March 6 is already out of date; they 
have three sewing projects. Apart 
the large number of garments sent 
seas, the women are making towel 
dishcloths for the Elliott P. Joslin Cl 
also stuffed animals of gingham a 
cloth for the Vermont Church Co 
use in its summer projects among c 
of unchurched groups in Vermont. 


SCHUYLER LAKE, NEW YORK | 


Mrs. A. W. Strong reports a suc 
Dedication Day service at Schuyler | 
New York. “It is the first time we 


ever do: i i ye 
Ons ne anything like it in our 
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THE TEACHING CHURCH 


Because of many requests for photographs 
f the posters on the Teaching Church, first 
own at the Canton Assembly, these have 
1ow been reproduced and are available on 
single sheet. One copy will be sent to 
church school superintendents in the next 
Adventure mailing. Additional copies may 
de ordered of the G.S.S.A. at 3¢ apiece. 
| In addition, three kodachrome sets have 
peen prepared showing this series of posters, 
and ten other posters pertaining to the 
church’s program. A brief script has been 
prepared to go with them. These slides 
may be borrowed from theG.S.S.A. (Rental 
charge 50¢ and transportation charges). 

The posters, through pictures and printed 
word, make clear the importance of each 
church seeing its program of religious edu- 
cation as a whole, and making adequate 
provision—educationally—for every. person 
in the local church. They could be shown 
with profit at a Workers’ Conference, at a 
meeting of the Religious Education Com- 
mittee or at a general Parish or Planning 
Council meeting. 


A SAD INDICTMENT WHERE TRUE 


“We are finding that our young people 
are very critical of the churches. They feel 
that the churches are so frequently just 
social clubs. As someone on the campus 
recently said, ‘The young people today are 
finding their religion through political 
action.’ ”’ 

Is this true of your church? The person 
who made the statement is a leader of stu- 
dents on a college campus; one who knows 
them intimately. Since receiving the letter 
from which the above quotation was taken, 
we have examined weekly church calendars 
with more care than usual. In all of them, 
Mention is made of a Sunday morning ser- 
vice. In some, through-the-week activities 
are definitely related to the church, to its 
purpose and to what it should be doing in 
the world. In others, the subjects under 
consideration by men’s and women’s groups 
and the concerns of the other organizations 
listed are clearly a duplication of what is 
being offered by other groups and agencies 
in the community. 

The story is an old one, but it may bear 
repeating, of the woman who said they had 
tried everything in their church to interest 
people but without success. She mentioned 
a long list of “‘attractions.’’ At the end of 
it someone said thoughtfully, ““‘Why not try 
religion?” 
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SPRING FRIENDSHIP PROGRAM 


Two Sundays, April 18 and 25, have been 
designated for special consideration in 
church schools of the work which the Uni- 
versalist Service Committee is doing in 
Child Care Centers in Germany. 

In one of the worship services sent out 
for these two Sundays is a story reported 
by Dr. Cummins, of his meeting with 
Teresa Lewandowska and of her sheer joy 
when he presented her with a box of colored 
crayons. She curtsied her thanks, ran to 
put the crayons to use, and later returned 
with a picture she had drawn of trees and 
bushes and flying birds. 

Teresa is one of thousands of displaced 
persons in Europe today. Let us help the 
pupils, big and little,in our church schools 
to feel a concern for others and to show it 
by a generous offering on April 25. 


WANTED OVERSEAS 
PICTURES OF FAMILIES 


“We need pictures of families, of fathers 
and mothers and children doing things to- 
gether. The word ‘family’ doesn’t mean a 
thing to some of our children because 
they’ve never known one.” It was Selma 
Jones speaking. The “‘scene’’ was one of 
the Child Care Centers in Germany when 
Dr. Cummins and Dr. Lalone were visiting 
there last winter. 

Since then some people have responded 
to this request. They have clipped from 
current magazines large colored pictures, 
sometimes a cover, sometimes an advertise- 
ment or an illustration. During Lent, the 
suggestion was made that Universalist 
boys and girls in their homes make scrap 
books telling the story of a family day by 
day, to send over to Miss Jones. Several 
did this. 

Now more large pictures are needed, the 
size to put up on a wall on a level with the 
children’s eyes so they may see and enjoy 
them. If you would like to help meet this 
need, why not do some clipping during the 
next few days and send the results to 
Selma Jones, Engerode Children’s Home, 
62 DPACS, BAOR, British Zone, Germany. 

Your interest and thoughtfulness will 
be appreciated. 


NATIONAL FAMILY WEEK 


National Family Week, May 2-9, will 
soon be here, offering a real opportunity 
for enriching family life through special 
observances in church and home. During 
the week, a variety of plans are suggested 
from which each church may make selec- 
tion. A church might plan for Church 
Family Night (see article on this by the 
Rev. Edna P. Bruner in THE CHRISTIAN 
LEADER, Jan. 3). A Family-at-Home might 
be emphasized, the church sending plans 
for an evening of music, reading and 
games for all the members of the family. 
A Parent-Teacher gathering could be held, 
featuring a speaker on some phase of child 
guidance, followed by discussion. A book 
exhibit might well be prepared to acquaint 
parents with the wealth of material on 
family life, religious education, and chil- 
dren’s reading. 

A mailing to superintendents includes 


Shurch Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Univeralist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8 


two worship services on the home and a 
bulletin of suggestions for the Festival of 
the Home. This celebration ties in with 
the emphasis on the family, one of the 
three areas in which all church schools are 
invited to concentrate through the Adven- 
ture in Growth and Achievement. Careful 
planning will make this first week in May a 
true celebration of home ties and spiritual 
values in the family, through closer home 
and church co-operation. 


IN THE WEEK’S MAIL 


“Thank you for all you have done for us 
and for our church school.” 


From a superintendent 


“Your worship services are excellent and 
your material most helpful.” 


From a church school worker of another 
denomination who contributes gener- 
ously that her name may be on our 
mailing list. 


“Everyone with whom I have talked 
since the Parent-Teachers Meeting has been 
enthusiastic about it. You touched the im- 
portant points and gave everyone some- 
thing to make the evening worthwhile. We 
all sincerely appreciate your contribution to 
the building of a sound, liberal church school 
heren. 

From a minister, following the visit of 

staff member. 


“T am giving all the things you’ve sent a 
great deal of consideration.’’ 

From a new superintendent in a mid- 

western church. 


“We plan to use your service Growing 
Up as the basis of our Children’s Day ser- 
vice in June. All were delighted with it. 
They are amazed at the materials I have 
and ask where I get them all. I proudly tell 
them from Universalist Headquarters.”’ 


From a Universalist, active in the church 
school of another denomination since 
there is no Universalist church in her 
town. 


“T like your church school literature and 
think it fine material for teaching; this view 
is shared by the teachers and also several 
parents and friends of the school.” 


From a superintendent in the “north 
country.” 


A HUNDRED GAMES FOR RURAL 
COMMUNITIES 


This is the title of a book by Ralph A. 
Felton, recently published by the Depart- 
ment of the Rural Church, Drew Theolog- 
ical Seminary. It provides recreational 
help for groups in small communities, meet- 
ing in Grange halls, or a church vestry. Also 
for neighborhood gatherings in farm homes. 

If yours is a rural or village church and 
you would like suggestions for a good time 
in which everyone can participate, borrow 
this book from the G.S.S.A. loan library. 
In the library are a score of other books on 
recreation too. 
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Melrose Regirds For Another Century Of Service 
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PROPOSED ELEVATION 


The First Universalist CAurch 
Mass. 


Melrose, 


“Girding for Another Century of Ser- 
vice,” the First Universalist Church of 
Melrose, Massachusetts, has intensified its 
program from top to bottom. The educa- 
tional program of the church has been ex- 
panded and the building is to be completely 
remodeled during the coming months. This 
is in anticipation of the centennial celebra- 
tion of the formal organization of the parish 
in 1849. Universalists met in Melrose before 
1849, but the society was formed in that 
year. 

Religious education for children of all ages 
has been broadened under the leadership of 
Elizabeth Wyman (Mrs. Charles A. Wy- 
man) and an Adult Forum has been organ- 
ized recently. The Marco Club which 
started a year ago with six couples now hasa 
membership of thirty-two couples. 

The remodeling of the church building is 
described by the local press in the following 
manner: : 

The First Universalist church building on 
Essex st., Melrose, is about to come out 
with the New Look. 

The singularities and angularities of the 
more than half-century old church will be 
transformed into simpler lines, from which 
will come an improvement in the functional 
arrangement. Its new dress will make it one 
of the most attractive houses of worship in 
Theleity;. 

In place of the shingled building, which 
almost defies description even as its roof for 
years has defied the repairman, will emerge 
a streamlined, brick-faced Colonial-style 
building. Instead of two unequal towers 
there will be one, and also a chapel. There 
will be complete renovation and reorienta- 
tion. The auditorium, which faces the 
north, will be swung toward the west. The 
metamorphosis will leave no resemblance to 
the building which has served the parish 
since 1889. 

Impairments of the building and long 
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Arland A. Dirlam 
Boston, Mass, 


overdue improvements necessary to most 
effective work have caused the local fellow- 
ship to start raising $88,800 for remodeling 
purposes. The decision to remodel or bvild 
anew is the culmination of 20 years’ ponder- 
ing the spiritual needs of the parish and the 
inadequacies of the physical plant. But the 
project has been postponed several times for 
many good reasons. This winter’s damage 
to the many-cornered structure has left, 
however, no alternative but starting with 
the foundations and recreating what will 
amount to a new church. 

The remodeling project was given enthus- 
iastic endorsement at a special membership 
meeting with President Harry Thompson 
presiding. A report by Rodney Buttrick, 
chairman of the executive findings com- 
mittee, on the work of this committee to 
date and on bids, was unanimously accepted 
after long discussion. 

Unanimous epproval was given a motion 
by William Wilder to accept the report of 
the executive findings committee, to author- 
ize the remodeling finance committee 
headed by Rev. Charles A. Wyman, chair- 
man of the Building Fund Finance Com- 
mittee, to proceed to receive cash contri- 
butions and three-year pledges, and to 
authorize Kenneth Wheeler of the church 
to pay bills and open bank accounts. 

The meeting voted unanimously to accept 
the motion of Victor A. Friend that the ex- 
ecutive findings committee, henceforth to 
be known as the executive findings and 
remodeling building committee, be em- 
powered to proceed with conferences with 
committees and _ direct preparation of 
detailed architects’ working drawings and 
to make preliminary contractural agree- 
ments. - 

The Comrades, the men’s club of the 
Melrose church, led the way by pledging to 
raise a memorial of five thousand dollars. 

At this writing, the fund is $50,300. 


| 
| 
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NORWEGIAN BISHOP FJELLBU | 
HIS CHURCH UNDER NAZISM 


“When the forces of the Hitler-Qui 
movement began to assert themselves; 
Norway, attempting to establish a way 
life similar to that of nazi Germany, 
people became newly aware of the imp} 
ance of their Christian heritage. | 
Word of God became a living force withh 
lives of our people,” declared Bishop / 
Fjellbu, speaking at a Faculty-stu 
forum at Union Theological Seminary. ; 

At the invitation of the American Ci 
mittee for the World Council of Churep 
Bishop Fjellbu is now engaged in a prez 
ing tour in the United States. Althor 
he was born in America, he has givens 
life to the work of the church in Nor 
where he is now Bishop of the Dioces¢ 
Trondheim. ‘At first,” he continy 
“the German forces promised not to ir 
fere with ecclesiastical matters if the chy 
agreed to limit its activities to its own | 
But the church found herself withi. 
society where truth and justice were b+ 
ignored, and could not remain silent. 
word of God had to be preached.”’ 

The words of Bishop Fjellbu have | 
authority of personal experience, sinct 
was his leadership, along with that of Bis: 
Eyvind Berggrav, which formed the w 
heart of the resistance movement in Nor 
during the war. His refusal to cubrei} 
the demands of the occupation author 
resulted in his arrest and finally in his e} 
but he was able to escape into Swe 
before he was placed in a concentral 
camp. This experience has given hi 
sense of the deeply evil character of an 
Christian society and of the great nece 
for a strong and unified church. 

“During the war,’ Bishop Fjellbu 
cluded, “‘the church learned to chall 
the state when it opposed the will of 
Today, with the return of peace and d 
cratic government, we are continuin 
express the will of God through the ch 
on matters of political and social life.’’ 


YOUTH AT OAKLANDON 
Youth Sunday,-at the ao 


H 
| 
| 
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Indiana, Universalist Church was a rou 
success in every way. The order of s 
ice ran smoothly, the offering was ¢ 
seventy dollars, the young people did : 
parts splendidly and Carl Newlin 
delivered an excellent sermon. Ric 
Gardner read the words of purpose, 
call to worship, invocation and respo 
words and introduced the speaker. i 
Trittipo read the Scripture and led 
prayer. Argyl Clark Houser received 
offering and lead the responsive rea 
and Kent Newhouse gave the Benedic 
Juniors were ushers. 
The attendance was larger than use 


HARRIET DRULEY ACTING 
SECRETARY IN OHIO 


The Rev. Harriet E. Drule » Spm 
field, Ohio, has been ae Ad 
Secretary of the Ohio Fellowship C 
mittee to fill the vacancy caused by 
removal of the Rev. Stanley Stall to Re 
Mount, North Carolina, where he assui 
the pastorate on April 1. i 
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Obituaries 
VRS. LILLIAN COE 


_ Mrs. Lillian Coe died in Central Square, 
New York, on March 11, 1948. She was a 
aithful and devoted member of the Central 
Square Universalist parish. During the 
forty years of her residence in Central 
Square, about half of which time she was a 
widow, she was active in the Universalist 
shurch and in the Order of the Eastern Star. 
Mrs. Coe united with the Universalist 
shurch thirty-one years ago and for many 
years she acted as the Good Cheer Com- 
nittee in the Women’s Association, remem- 
dering the parish members with cards, 
Jowers and fruit in time of especial joy as 
well as in times of sorrow. She also served 
several years as president of the parish. 
' Mrs. Coe will be remembered as a very 
friendly and kindly person and one whom 
Sam Walter Foss may have had in mind 
when he wrote the words, ‘‘Let me live in a 
house by the side of the road and be a friend 
of man.”’ 
_ Mrs. Coe is survived by two daughters, 
Mrs. Granger Lewis and Mrs. Lee Wick- 
ham; also two granddaughters, Eleine 
Lewis and Constance Lee Wickham, all of 
Central Square; a sister, Mrs. Wells Green 
of West Monroe, and several nephews and 
nieces. 
_ The memorial service was held by her 
pastor, the Rev. William J. Metz, at her 
late home on Fulton street in Central 
Square, New York, Sunday afternoon, 
March 14. 


GEORGE GILMOUR 


_ The Rev. George Gilmour, 74, minister 
of the United Liberal Church in St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, since 1932, and his wife, 
Nona Gilmour, 73, were instantly killed 
on March 13, when they drove their motor 
car into a fast moving New York-Miami 
train, four miles south of Frostproof, 
Florida. The motor car struck the train 
between the two engines and was hurled 
one hundred and twenty feet into the woods. 
The crossing was unobserved and the theory 
is that Dr. and Mrs. Gilmour were con- 
centrated on some matter and failed to see 
the train, visible for a long distance. Mrs. 
Gilmour was at the wheel. 

_ Dr. Gilmour was a graduate of Wesleyan 
University, Princeton, and Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. He served a Congre- 
gational church in Rutland, Vermont, 
Unitarian churches in Buffalo, N. Y., 
Dallas, Texas and Denver, Colorado, and 
the Universalist-Unitarian church of St. 
Petersburg, Florida, for the past sixteen 
years. 

_ A final payment of nine thousand, eight 
hundred dollars on the church mortgage 
has been paid recently and on Easter Sun- 
day, a mortgage service had been arranged. 


CYNTHIA KORLEEN 
ADAMS ROBERTS 


Mrs. Cynthia K. A. Roberts, wife of 
Charles D. Roberts, died at Buffalo, N. Y., 
February 25, 1948, after a long illness. 

eral services were conducted by the 
Rev. Robert Emerson Davis, minister of 
the First Universalist Church of Buffalo, 
Saturday, February 28. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roberts met as members 
of Ail Souls Universalist Choir in Water- 
town, New York, and were married in 
1917. Shortly after that, they went to 
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live in Buffalo where they became identified 
with the First Universalist Church. Mrs. 
Roberts served for twelve years as secretary 
of the Women’s Society and in many other 
capacities until ill health prevented active 
participation. 

Mrs. Roberts is survived by her husband 
and five nephews. 


MRS. OLIN P. TAYLOR 


Alice (Murdock) Taylor, 76, inspired 
layworker in the Universalist denomina- 
tion and a prominent civic leader in Rhode 
Island for nearly half a century, died at 
her home in Cranston, March 5, after a 
two-months illness. Services were con- 
ducted by Rev. Henry H. Schooley, pastor 
of the Church of the Mediator, Providence, 
at the Ray O. Page Funeral Home and at the 
family lot, Pocasset Cemetery, Cranston. 


Daughter of Frank E. and Harriet 
(Upham) Murdock, Mrs. Taylor grew up 
in the Universalist churches of Charles- 
town and Winter Hill, Somerville, Mass. 
Her great-grandfather, Hezekiah Murdock 
of Whitingham, Vermont, was a signer of 
the original Winchester Confession (1803) 
and an intimate friend of Hosea Ballou. 


Moving to Providence in 1898, she 
affiliated with the Church of the Mediator 
and was active in all phases of church 
work. At the last Christmas party there, 
though in failing health, she summoned all 
her remaining strength and read poems on 
the atom bomb. She early led in the estab- 
lishment of the graded church school, was 
superintendant of the junior department 
and teacher for many years; was an or- 


ganizer of the Mission Circle, delegate to) 


state and national conventions, coach of 
amateur theatricals for the Y. P. C. U., 
and was long a worker for the underprivil- 
eged, world peace, temperance and racial 
justice. 


The Association of Universalist Women 
afforded en outlet for her crusading spirit. 
She was a leader in the local group, vice- 
president of the state organization and 
chairman of ite committee for social action. 
She also served es chairrnan for social action 
of the inter-denominational State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Church Societies. 


Mrs. Taylor was an organizer and charter 
member of the League of Women Voters 
in Rhode Island, founded the Cranston 
unit and was chairman for twenty years. 
She was a director in the state organization 
and often a delegate to national conventions. 
She also founded the Meshanticut Reading 
Club, which studied the Bible as literature 
and other great works, and was.chosen its 
president many times. 


She was one of the first and oldest sub- 
scribers to THE CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
a frequent contributor to its letter-depart- 
ment. She was active in the Clara Barton 
home, the Rocky Mount, North Carolina 
church, the Consumers League of Rhode 
Island, W. C. T. U., Meshanticut Garden 
Club, Pine Tree Club of Rhode Island, 
Oaklawn Grange and other community 
organizations. 


Her pastor, the Rev. Henry H. Schooley, 
saidcaae. “She lived with a mind so 
keen on all the affairs of life that she could 
rightly be called a citizen of the world.” 

She leaves her husband, Olin Paine 
Taylor; two children, Harold Murdock 
Taylor of Cranston and Isabel Taylor of 
Islip, N. Y.; two grandsons and two great- 
grandchildren. 


JORDAN NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE— 
AN IMPORTANT LINK 


CARLETON M. FISHER 


Before returning to Boston from a speak- 
ing tour thet took me to many of the Uni- 
versalist Churches in the South, I was glad 
that I could meet with Mrs. Annie B. 
Willis at Jordan Neighborhood House. As 
director of a Universalist neighborhood cen- 
ter in the Negro community of Suffolk, 
Virginia, Mrs. Willis has been performing a 
most valuable service. Not merely because 
she has been able to render needed services, 
but because she has been a tireless spokes- 
man for the cause of liberal religion. 

During the hours I conferred with Mrs. 
Willis, discussing many things, it became 
increasingly apparent to me that in Suffolk, 
Virginia, The Universalist Church of Ame- 
rica has a terribly important link—a link 
between the white membership of our 
churches and the vast company of colored 
people in our nation. As a church that 
affirms the supreme value of every human 
personality, The Universalist Church of 
America certainly needs not only to 
strengthen the good work being done at 
Jordan Neighborhood House but to estab- 
lish new links that will give real body and 
substance to our universalist pretensions. 

One of the fascinating projects being con- 
ducted by Mrs. Willis in Suffolk is that of 
aiding boys and girls to carry on friendly 
correspondence with “pen pals’”’ in some of 
our churches in the north. This exchange 
of letters and snapshots has done much to 
acquaint some of our Universalist young 
people with the kind of life that colored 
children live. 

Mrs. Willis and I discussed the possibility 
of having one or two Negro children of 
junior-high age journey to Vermont this 
coming July to take part in the Junior High 
Inter-Cultural Camp. This would provide 
an admirable opportunity for children who 
have come to know and love Jordan Neigh- 
borhood House to share in a meaningful 
experience with boys and girls from varied 
backgrounds in other parts of the country. 
It would certainly mean that the Suffolk 
representatives would return home with a 
better understanding as to what Universa- 
lism is all about. 

It was my first visit to Jordan Neighbor- 
hood House, and I came away hoping that 
many Universalists might visit Suffolk and 
see the work that is being done there. The 
kindergarten, the pre-natal and well-baby 
clinics, the Mothers’ Club and the library— 
the services being rendered are most im- 
portant. Surely this is Universalisrn in 
action—to help meet the widespread needs 
of people! 

But as for me—when I think about Suf- 
folk, Virginia now, I see much more than 
simply the neighborhood house at the end 
of Tynes Street. Here is the only meaning- 
ful contact that we have, as Universalists, 
with the Negro population of America! 
Jordan Neighborhood House, for all the 
good will that it represents, is really an 
indictment against us. To think that with 
the magnificent message of universalism 
which we profess—thisis all we have to show 
in concrete terms of our inclusive spirit! 

To support the work at Jordan Neighbor- 
hood House and to support it generously 
is but to assume responsibilities already 
undertaken. To lend our hearts and cre- 
ative minds to the task of reaching out 
from Suffolk till we have truly linked our- 
selves in significant fellowship with our 
Negro fellows—that is to assume leader- 
ship which the world needs! 
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Distinctive, hand-carved 
pulpits, altars, lecterns, bap- 
tismal fonts, tables, seats — 
in authentic period designs. 

Beautiful altar sets and com- 
munion services. ‘ 

Stained glass memorial win- 
dows made to order. Hand- 


somely engrossed Books of 
Remembrance with repositor- 
ies, resolutions, rolls of honor. 

Send for our free catalog. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


The story of a 


minister who 


dared to be 


a Christian. 


NO TRUMPET 
BEFORE HIM 


4 nove. BY Nelia Gardner White 


The year’s most inspiring 
novel...a courageously 
frank book on a challenging 
theme. Westminster Fiction 
Award Winner. 


PRICE $3.00 
Order from 
Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Please send No Trumpet Before Him 


Enclosed please find (..) cash (..) Bill me 
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UNIVERSALIST CLUB LADIES NIGHT 


Rev. Carl H. Voss, Superintendent of 
Vermont and New Hampshire Churches, 
Vice-president of the General Sunday School 
Association, will address the Universalist 
Club of Boston at the Women’s Republican 
Club, 46 Beacon Street, Monday, April 12. 
Observance of the seventy-fifth anniversay 
of the Club combined with the annual 
Ladies Night heightens the interest in this 
social occasion which starts with a dinner 
at 6:30 P. M. There will be instrumental 
music and a soloist. Dress will be informal. 
Former members of the Club are cordially 
invited to attend. A member is not limited 
in the number of ladies he may bring! Guest 
tickets are $1.50. It is very important 
that reservations be made through the state 
office at 16 Beacon St., Boston, by Friday 
April 9. 

At the March meeting of the Club the 
point of view of the Zionists working for a 
Jewish state in Palestine was presented by 
Dr. Roger Bosworth, a member of the 
Christian-Zionist Committee. During the 
annual business session the following 
officers were re-elected: Robert F. Needham 
of Arlington, President; Frederick L. 
Harrison of Everett, Vice-president; Ray- 
mond F. Smith of Cambridge, Treasurer; 
Ralph S. Emerson of Everett, Secretary. 
Elected as members of the Executive 
Committee were Rev. Alfred S. Cole of 
Tufts College, Dr. C. Guy Robbins of 
Chelsea, and George Havey of Everett. 
Ernest C. Jones of Boston served as secre- 
tary pro-tem due to the illness of the 
secretary. 


CAREY McWILLIAMS TO SPEAK 


Carey McWilliams, noted writer and lec- 
turer on race relations, will speak on “Civil 
Rights and Security’? at a special public 
meeting in the First Parish, Cambridge 
(Unitarian) Saturday evening, April 10. 
This meeting et 7:30 is the feeture event 
of a Unitarian-Universalist college confer- 
ence on domestic affairs. 

McWilliams, a former California lawyer 
and State Commissioner of Immigration 
and Housing under the late Governor Olson, 
is best known as author of Brothers Under 
The Skin. His latest book, A Mask For 
Privilege. has just been released. This 
will be Mr. McWilliams’s first appearance 
in the East since its publication. 


The conference in which McWilliams will 
participate is the first major undertaking 
of the Channing Foundation in New Eng- 
land, since its organization lest July. The 
Universalist Youth Fellowship and the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian 
Churches are co-operating in the plans. 


DR. MILBURN TO RETURN TO 
PROVINCETOWN CHURCH 


The Rev. Ulysses S. Milburn, D. D., 
will again be the summer minister of the 
Universalist church at Provincetown, Mass- 
achusetts for the sixth consecutive season. 
The parish unanimously asked him to re- 
turn at the close of his work last fall. Dr. 
and Mrs. Milburn will occupy the parson- 
age June 1 and services will be held for 
five months. The beautiful church is open 
every afternoon, beginning July 1 and con- 
tinuing until Labor Day. 


PULPIT- CHOI 
CONFIRMATION — 


BAPTISMAL 
DOCTORS 
MASTERS 

BACHELORS 
A CAPS GOWNS ano HOODS 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 
ST LAWRENCE UNIVERSIT 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowsh: 


Write for information 


DEAN J. M. ATWOOD 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dean Academy and Junior Colle 
Franklin, Mass. : | 
Delightfully located in a beautifu 
old New England town. | 
Homelike atmosphere for bo 
and girls working together und 
normal life conditions | 
Courses of study offered on th 
High School and Junior Sac 
‘evels. 
Intensive review courses in prep 
aration for college entrance requir 
ments in the Academy 
_ Junior College courses that maj 
in Secretarial Science, Busin 
Commercial Art, Fashion Desi 
Medical Assistant, Medica! Seer 
tarial, Home Economics, a 
Liberal Arts. 


Send for catalog. Specify - 


| 


WILLIAM C.: GARNER 
Headmaster and President | 
| 


All books and church supplie- 
vertised in The Christian Leader 
be purchased from The Univen 


Publishing House, 16 Beacon 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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e Sword of Faith by the 


On March 13, the President of the 
United States sent a letter to the Rev. 
seth R. Brooks, D. D., minister of the 
Jniversalist National Memorial Church, 
nm his capacity as chairman of the Com- 
ittee on Three Hours Observance of Good 
ridaey, which we publish here in full. 

All the great news services like the 
ssociated Press and the United Press and 
the News and Service of Catholic churches 
with its thirty-eight outlets carried the 
‘ext of this letter. 

This collaboration in the central city of 
the nation outweighs in significance even 
the purpose for which the committee was 
organized. And it was upon motion of 
the Catholics that Dr. Brooks, former chair- 
nan of the Committee on Religious Life 
in the Nation’s Capital, was called upon to 
step in a breach and lead this Good Friday 
mmittee. Our National Church seems 
to be fulfilling its true mission in Wash- 

on. 

In carrying the heavy burden of this 
Committee, Dr. Brooks, it should be added, 
has had the constant loyal help of the Rev. 
Joseph E. Gedra, pastor of the Immaculate 
Conception Church, and executive secretary 
of the committee. 

The Editor 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


j March 13, 1948 
Dear Dr. Brooks: 


_ As the solemn season of Lent draws to a 
close it is reassuring to know that our 
National Capital again will afford a good 
example to the rest of the country through 
widespread observance of the Three Hours 
on Good Friday. 

It is gratifying to note that the Wash- 
ington Committee, serving under your 
Chairmanship, with Most Reverend Patrick 
A. O’Boyle, D.D.; Right Reverend Angus 
Dun, D.D.: and Bishop Charles W. Flint 
as Co-Chairman, is so representative of the 
Christian faith in this city. We can all feel 
that in the spirit of brotherly love and true 
tolerance we shall commemorate the day 
on which Christ Our Lord died on Calvary 
for the salvation of all men. 

_ Today freedom of religion, as well as the 
freedom and security of nations, is seriously 
threatened by anti-religious forces. It is, 
therefore, necessary that all loyal American 
citizens join together to stem the tide of 
these evil forces by girding ourselves with 
the Sword of Faith and the Armor of Truth. 

Here in the United States we have been 
abundantly blessed by Divine Providence. 
Our national strength, unity, resourceful- 
ness, our culture and civilization are inti- 
mately linked to the religious and moral 
character of our people. We must always 
make spiritual values our main line of 
defense. 

In once happy lands today thousands of 
Christians with yearning hearts are thinking 
of the traditional celebration in other years 
of Christ’s death on the Cross. But they 
will be deprived of outward and visible 
participation in the commemoration of 
Good Friday this year because of the 
suppression of religious freedom. 

All the more reason, therefore, why we 
in the United States who still enjoy full 
Teligious liberty should commemorate this 
day in a solemn and sacred manner. For us, 
Good Friday should be a day of prayer and 
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President of the United States 


adoration, of sorrow and love, of forgiveness 
and assistance. 
May God bless and prosper the work 
which you end your co-workers are doing. 
Very sincerely yours, 


(signed) Harry S. Truman 
Rev. Dr. Seth R. Brooks, Chairman, 
Three Hours Observance of Good Friday 
1810-6th Street, N. W. 
Washington 9, D.C. 


DR. BROWN MEMORIALIZED 
AT NORTH ADAMS 


Easter Sunday at the Universalist 
Church, North Adams, was dedicated to 
the memory of Dr. Martin M. Brown, 
ardent churchman, honored physician, 
and public spirited citizen. He was a mov- 
ing spirit in the affairs of this church for 
sixty years and served it as Superintendent 
of the Church School for over a half cen- 
tury. Beloved by young and old alike, it 
was most fitting that Easter Sunday (1948) 
was made the occasion for inaugurating 
The Dr. M. M. Brown Memorial Fund, 
(of Twenty-five Hundred Dollars), the 
interest from this Fund to be used to make 
it possible for a boy or girl to attend an 
institute or camp fostering inter-cultural 
good will. 


When in Washington, D. C. 
Visit Your 
National Memorial Church 


16th and S Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8 a. m. to 4 p. m.— 
Saturdays 8 a. m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 a. m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 
the Capital 11 blocks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th Street 
Bus marked §-2. 


REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D. D. 
Minister 
REV. JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., D.D. 
Minister Emeritus 


THE 
St. Lawrence University 


Cantoa, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 
and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


URS ae ORER EE 


A Seat of Learning 
an New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph. D., LL. D. President 


For information ad dress: 


Medford 55, Massachusetts 


The 3ethany Union for Young Women 


256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a comfortable 
home to young women of moderate means, 
both business women and students. The 
Union is within easy access of all parts of 
Boston 


Attractive rates for room and board, 
including light and heat. 


For further information write to 
Mrs. Pearl S. Dumas 
Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
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FACULTY 
TRUMAN 


ALL UNION SEMINARY 
MEMBERS CALL UPON 
TO GRANT AMNESTY 


Protesting President Truman’s Christmas 
pardoning of only ten percent of Selective 
Service Act violators, Dr. Henry P. Van 
Dusen, president of Union Theological 
Seminary and all twenty-two of the Semin- 
ary faculty members have written Precident 
Truman urging a general amnesty. 


“Contrery to the hope and expectation 
of meny citizens in all walks of life, the 
President’s Amnesty Boerd in its Christmas 
pardons included less than ten percent of 
the fifteen thousand eight hundred five 
Selective Service violators,” said their 
letter to President Truman, which was 
released here today by the Committee for 
Amnesty. ‘Out of about six thousand who 
might generally be described as conscien- 
tious or religious objectors, not more than 
around one fifth have received pardons. 


“It is a denial of our first American 
traditions that men who for conscience 
sake have felt obliged to separate them- 
selves from the war effort should continue 
on that account to be deprived of the full 
rights of citizenship more than two years 
after the war’s ending.”’ 


Signers of the letter are Paul Abrecht; 
John C. Bennett, W. Russell Bowie, John 
L. Casteel, Walter Davison, Harrison S. 
Elliott, Harold W. Fildey, Frederick C. 
Grant, Frank W. Herriott, Charles Igle- 
hart, John Knox, John T. McNeill, James 
Muilenburg, Reinhold Niebuhr, Cyr!l C. 
Richardson, David FE. Roberts, Paul 
Scherer, Roger L. Shinn, Arthur L. Swift, 
Samuel L. Terrien, Paul Tillich, Henry P. 
Van Dusen and Donald Yoder. 


=A Haddam House Rook 


THE GRAND 
INQUISITOR 


Fyodor Dest-evsky 


This well-known, widely quoted 
story, a part of Dostoevsky’s great- 
est novel, The Brothers Karamazov, 
states vividly and profoundly man- 
kind’s unending dilemma: freedom 
or security—which is the higher 
good? which gives more happiness? 
Why must we choose between 
them? Can’t we have both? 

With the dramatic symbolism of a 
parable it reveals the true meaning 
of freedom and formulates the per- 
sonal challenge underlying the re- 
ligious, social, economic, and polit- 
ical conflicts of our time. 

Youth especially faces these issues 
at many points in oursmodern insti- 
tutional and social life, in national 
and international affairs. It is pri- 
marily for young people that Had- 
dam House now makes available 
this literary gem and trenchant social 
document—its first edition in the 
United States. An interpretative 
essay by William Hubben points out 
something of the story’s import for 
contemporary life. Illustrated with 
woodcuts by Fritz Hichenberg, $1.50 


AT YOUR BOOK STORE 
—— 4] 44aciation Preaa——" 
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Notices 


(POSTPONED) 
BETHANY UNION BENEFIT 


On Thursday evening, April 8, 1948, at 
8 o’clock, Mrs. Bradford Washburn, wife of 
the well-known explorer, will give an illus- 
trated lecture, “‘The Conquest of Mt. 
McKinley”’’ at the First Universalist Church, 
8 Inman St., Cambridge. 

Mrs. Washburn was a member of the 
recent White Tower Expedition and has 
the distinction of being the first woman to 
reach the top of the mountain. 

The lecture, originally planned for 
January 25, was postponed because of 
weather conditions. 

Proceeds of the lecture, which is being 
sponsored by the Universalist Women’s 
Alliance, will go to the Bethany Union for 
Young Women at 256 Newbury St., Boston. 
Tickets $1.00, tax included. 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Accepted the transfer of Rev. James H. 
Peardon from Massachusetts, January 28, 
1948. 

Esther A. Richardson, 


Secretary 


CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTER 


The Rev. Emerson S. Schwenk is hereby 
transferred to the Fellowship of the Mass- 
achusetts Universalist Convention as of 
March the 19th. 

Raymond M. Scott, 


Secretary. 


ILLINOIS UNIVERSALIST 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Notice is hereby given that the Committee 
of Fellowship of the Illinois Universalist 
Convention will convene at Marshall 
Field and Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
on April 15, 1948, at eleven o’clock in the 
morning for the examination of Walter E. 
Stephens “as to his fitness in purpose, 
character and abilities for the ministry 
of the Universalist church.” 


Merton L. Aldridge, 
Secretary. 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S 
ALLIANCE 


The regular meeting of the Universalist 
Women’s Alliance will be held on Friday, 
April 16, 1948, at eleven o’clock at Bethany 
Union, 256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Following the business meeting, Mrs. 
Elsie Oakes Barber will be the speaker. 

Please call Mrs. Pearl Dumas, CO-6-0240 
on or before April 12 for luncheon reser- 
vations. 

Elsie G. Hurley, Secretary. 


FILMS AND SLIDES ON CHINA. 


A few copies of a list of films and slides 
on China, compiled by the Missionary 
Education Movement are available for 
loaning at The Association of Universalist 
Women office, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


CRACKLING 


Another European story tells of a 
Tito made to a remote part of Yugosle 
He delivered a radio speech and, wher 
old peasant showed curiosity about 
microphone, told him that it carried 
voice to Washington and London. The 
man asked if he might not speak int 
Tito shook his head. : J 

“Only two words?” said the peasant. 

“No.” said Tito. | 

“One word?” the peasant begged. | 

Tito shrugged his shoulders. What hi 
could it do? “Go ahead,”’ he said. | 

The old man stepped up to the mi 
phone. ‘“Help!’’ he shouted. 


Boston Glol 


“My daughter practices five hour 
day,’’ said Mr. Cumrox. 

“Surely she will become a great ant 

‘I hope so. Anyway, I hope 
soon get far enough along to join a mu; 
union and strike for shorter hours.” 


The ia | 


| 
Young Mother: ‘My son always 
his shirt tail flapping, and your 
sons are dressed so neatly with their sil 
tucked in. How do you do it?” | 
Neighbor: “Oh, it’s really very sim} 
I just take all their shirts and sewi 
edging of lace around the bottom.” | 


| 
A Guide to Confident Livi 


Norman Vincent Peale | 


Price $2.75 


Confidence, in 
themselves and 
and in the world, 
is the trait of 
character most 
people would 
above all others 
like tohave. Here 
is a book by one 
of America’s most 
famous ministers 
that sets forth 
appealingly the 
confident atti- 
tude toward life. 
It shows where the sources of self-reli 
and trust-in-life can be found and ho 
draw continually on them. It shows 


Universalist Publishing House, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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